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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


—_—==—— 
ING MILAN of Servia has beaten back his revolution. 
His second appeal to his people resulted in the return 
of a Great Skuptschina, or Coustituent Assembly, in which 
he had only four friends, while the opponents who desired his 
resignation had five hundred. The Assembly was, in fact, 


Skuptschina, or Parliament, should control foreign policy ; 
and secondly, that Servians should enjoy exemption from 
preventive arrest, should have irremovable Judges, and 
should, in fact, possess personal liberty as complete as in 
England. As the King, it was known, would never give up 


his control of foreign affairs, it was fancied that he must | crossing of the Moselle by the German troops was obtained 


| from a telegram of Mr. Morier’s sent from Darmstadt. 


abdicate in favour of his son; but he is a man hard to 
beat. Relying, as we believe, on thé impossibility of insur- 
rection, which would have led at once to an Austrian occupa- 


abandoned his treaty-making power, and then, receiving on 
Tuesday a Committee of the majority, pronounced his 
ultimatum. The Constitution, he said, as 
most liberal on the Continent, and it must be voted at once, 
and as it stood. If not, he would neither grant a new one 
nor observe the old, but would govern for himself as an abso- 
lute Prince. “I shall appoint what Cabinet I please, and be 
my own Prime Minister.” The Committee, utterly daunted, 
retired, and by 41 to 4 advised the Skuptschina to submit. 


amended, was the 


The Russian agents who had been advising the Radicals were 
bitterly disappointed, and according to a statement made 
on the following day in Parliament, bribed peasant Members 
heavily. The impression made, however, was too deep; it was 


increased by a speech from the Foreign Minister, M. Mijatovich, | 


who is a trusted Liberal; and on Wednesday at 3 p.m., the 
Assembly voted the Constitution by 494 to 75. On the fol- 
lowing day, the King signed it in presence of the Deputies, 
and after a speech of twenty minutes, which was stopped 
fifteen times by thunders of applause, dissolved the Con- 
stituent Assembly. The crisis ends, therefore, in his favour. 
The truth is, he knows his people through and through, and 
once face to face with them, cannot be beaten. 
gain much by their new Constitution, for it secures them 
perfect individual liberty and the right of governing them- 
Selves whenever they like to exercise it; but the King loses 
little. He does not want to arrest anybody, or to act without 
Ministers, if he may retain the ultimate power of direction ; 
and the people, as the whole crisis shows, are willing to leave 
him that. When a Sovereign, in fact, can defy a unanimous 
Parliament, and then be rapturously cheered by its Members, 
he must be left to rule. 

General Boulanger has issued his address to the electors of 
Paris. He is yague, as usual, about his purposes, and denies 
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Closed Cathedrals ............:.sses:0000 15 | any idea of claiming a dictatorship; but he is not vague 
| about his hostility to the Parliamentary 7¢égime. Its defenders 


5 | have, he says, “disgusted the country by the state of degrada- 





| it is true, settles the question as to the 


The Servians | . ; ‘is ane 
5 | the previous accounts, according to which Emin, at the head 





tion to which their incapacity, low intrigues, and tedious dis- 
cussions have reduced the Republic.” He relies, in fact, upon 
popular contempt for the Chamber to secure his election, in 
order to secure a Revision which will abolish its authority. The 
Republicans, as yet, have been unable to agree upon a can- 


| didate, M. Clémenceau in particular proposing a dark horse, 
| M. Jacques, probably because he is dark, and the decision 
| may be delayed till a late hour. 


Meanwhile, it may be noted 
that Republican journals are beginning to discount defeat by 
alleging that the election will, after all, be only an election, 
and that if the General is returned, the Republican Govern- 
ment will still remain in existence. That is not the way 
sanguine men talk. 


Sir Robert Morier’s letter to Count Herbert Bismarck, 
enclosing Marshal Bazaine’s denial that he had ever attri- 
buted his information as to the crossing of the Moselle by 
the German Army in 1870, to a telegram of Mr. Morier’s 


| (then representing England at Darmstadt), was published 


yesterday, together with Count Herbert Bismarck’s brusque 


x : ‘ , | reply remarking that neither “the contents” nor “ the tone” 
practically unanimous in demanding,—first, that the regular | 


of Sir R. Morier’s letter justified him in making any exception 
to his usual practice of abstaining from interference with the 


| German Press. Inthe same day’s papers, the German authority 
| for the scandal is given at length. 
| Military Attaché at Madrid, who declared that in 1886 


This is Major von Deines, 
Marshal Bazaine told him that his first information as to the 


This 


statement is repeated by Major von Deines from Vienna in 


D d : ‘ ‘ | 1888, and he then stated that there was a witness to Marshal 
tion, King Milan first conceded complete personal liberty and | 


Bazaine’s first story in Prince Louis Solms, who was present 
at the interview. But in the statement it is said that the tele- 


| gram of Mr. Morier came to Bazaine vii London; it is not said 


Marshal 


that Mr. Morier sent it to Bazaine. Bazaine, how- 
to Sir 


his letter of August to Robert Morier, 
simply and positively denies that he ever made such a state- 


ever, in last 


| ment to any human being, or that there is any truth in it. 


g, 
A statement was received in London on Thurs 


fate of 


lay which, if 
Emin Pasha. 


| An Egyptian soldier who had been living for nine months at 


Khartoum, which he left on November 23rd, has arrived in 
Cairo, and announces that on November Ist the steamer 
‘Bordein’ arrived from Bahr-el-Gazel, bringing news that 
Emin had defeated the dervishes, and now held the country 
between the Nile and the Atbara, which would mean that Emin 
was approaching Berber, and might shortly be in communiea- 
tion with Suakin. Nothing is said of Stanley, and the soldier 
affirms that Emin is the famous “ White Pasha.” The only 
safe course with African news is to disbelieve every word 
until confirmed either by facts or bya white man’s testimony; 
but it will be observed that the soldier’s statement, though 
directly contrary to Osman Digna’s story, corresponds with 


of a Negro army, was marching on Khartoum. The diffi- 
culty is to imagine where he gets cartridges from, or how he 
supplies their want. Why, by-the-way, if the Mahdi can 
manage the steamers, do they never appear above Khartoum ? 


Mr. Forwood, the Secretary to the Admiralty, made a good 
speech at Wavertree, near Liverpool, yesterday week, in whicb 
he remarked that the condition of Parliamentary business was 
the great question of the hour; that in the Session just closed, 
seven Members had amongst them made seven hundred 
speeches, or an average of one hundred for each of the seven; 
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and that if the remaining Members of the House spoke up to the 
same averace, one Session carried on on that scale would last for 


five Parliamentary years, counting only t 
Of course, that is a red 
mentary institutions, and some mean 


speech. 
rs 


n 


the excessive talking of such Members as Mr. Labouchere and | 
Dr. Clark, who had each of them spoken nearly 124 times, Mr. | 


Labouchere having exactly completed that score. Mix. Forwood 
suggested that the Session should begin with Supply, which 
should be continued de die in diem till it was completed, so as 
to postpone all private Members’ nights till Supply had been 


voted. 


Supply which are now continued only for dilatory purposes, 
as it would be to the interest of the private Members to get 
Session at which 


as soon as they could to tliat period of the 
they could bring on their motions. That a 
gestion of real pith and moment. Thoug]! 


? 
1 


adequate as a remedy of the evil, it would at least attenuate 


its magnitude. 


Sir John Pender is selected as the Ministerial, that is, the | 


Unionist candidate, for the Govan District of Glasgow, in place | 


of the late Sir W. Pearce, who was a Conservative Unionist. 


Sir John Pender, as every one knows, is a strong Liberal, and | 


was as Gladstonian as the Spectator till Mr. Gladstone pro- 
posed a separate Legislature and Administration for Ireland. 
We trust that the Conservatives will support him as loyally as 
the Liberal Unionists supported the late Member. They 
certainly ought to do so, for Sir John Pender avers that the 
question of the Union is the question before the country, and 
that the old questions which used to divide the Liberals and 
Conservatives, such as Disestablishment, are not ripe for 
settlement, and must be postponed. 
intervening between a Conservative and the seat, as Sir W. 
Pearce’s son refused to stand, and Sir John Pender came 


forward only in the urgent need for a Unionist candidate of | 
He was extremely well received in 


weight and standing. 

Glasgow on Wednesday night, and several of his supporters 
sg y mg ] 

expressed the utmost confidence in his triumphant return. 


And if Conservatives and Liberal Unionists pull well to- | 


gether, that return is certain. 


Lord Eversley,—the Speaker known to the House of Com- 
mons as Charles Shaw-Lefevre.—died yesterday week at his 
house, Heckfield Place, Hampshire. at the age of ninety-four. 
He succeeded Mr. Speaker Abercomby in 1839, and though a 
steady Liberal, soon gained great popularity on the Con- 
servative side of the House, the rather, perhaps, that his 


predecessor had acquired the reputation, which may very | 


likely have wronged him, of favouring the Whigs. Charles 
Shaw-Lefevre had inherited from his father, who represented 
Reading in the unreformed interest 
in the forms of the House of Commons, and he proved that 


Parliament, a great 
interest by his wise reforms when he became Speaker. 
was one of the best shots in his county, and is said to have 
attributed his quickness and vigilance in detecting the right 


Member to call upon, when some twenty rose together, to his | 
old practice in rabbit-shooting.—certainly an odd apprentice- | 
When first proposed as Speaker in 1839, | 


ship for a Speaker. 
the Conservatives opposed him by the nomination of Mr. 
Goulburn, and Mr. Shaw-Lefevre only obtained his election 
by the majority of 18. But when Sir Robert Peel came 
into power in 1841, Mr. Shaw-Lefevre was accepted by the 
He 
served during four Parliaments, or cightcen years, and re- 
signed his office to be created Viscount Eversley in 1857, 
after Lord Palmerston’s Chinese War dissolution ; so that he 
at Parliamentary otlice he 
He left no son to sueceed 


new Government, and elected Speaker without a contest. 


survived his discharge of the or 
held more than thirty-one years. 
to the title. 

Mr. Goldwin Smith has written a very interesting and 
instructive letter to a Conservative M.P. on Lord Salisbury’s 
strange “leap in the dark” in relation to female suffrage, 
He remarks that the Tory leader no doubt counts on it 
confidently as a Conservative measure, but that he profoundly 
The 
Conservative women are not, as a rule, political, and will not 
vote. On the other hand, the extreme Radicals, the revolu- 


doubts its proving to be Conservative in its working. 


tionary women, will both vote and ayitate; indeed, they will 





y ten minutes for each 
uwcltio ad absurdum of Parlia- | 
smust be found to stop | 


This would have the effect of shortening debates on 


| 
ypears to be a sug- 


it is not one at all 


Nor is Sir John Pender 


He |! 


be very effective agitators. Female suffrage was tried in 
ae pe ee : 

Nebraska, says Mr. Goldwin Smith, and was given up. It ig 
Silian dasa an Maan Taare. cic e . 
still on trialin Wyoming Territory; but the genera] tone of 
American criticism on it is very unfavourable. 


é ; : “ You have 
| a Conservative Parliament,” concludes Mr. Goldwin Smith, 
| “Use it, or you will never have another.” We wonder that 
| Lord Salisbury should not have scen the extreme and 
| exceptional imprudence of catching as he did at what he 
| thought a Conservative weapon, but what we strongly sus. 
pect might be used with fatal effect against him. It was 
of those who grasped at such weapons as these, that it was 
said,—* Their sword shall enter into their own heart, and 
their bows shall be broken.” 


The great people of the Continent “received addresses,” as 
usual, on New Year’s Day, and except the Emperor of 
The Emperor of 
Austria telegraphed to his brother Kaiser that he thought 
peace would be maintained. The King of Italy told the 
Deputies who waited on him, that for this year, in his 
opinion, M. Tisza, the Premier of 
Hungary, was less definite, but he also told a deputation 
|} from the Liberal Party that “as no State in Europe now 


Germany, they all spoke hopefully of peace. 


peace was assured. 


absolutely desires war,” he hoped peace would be maintained 
during 18 President Carnot, again, declared that the Paris 
Exhibition would be a pledge that the year would be one of 
All that is exceedingly nice, and stocks 
All the 
Governments desire peace, and naturally think they can secure 
it; but do all the peoples and parties also desire it ; and if so, 
why are they spending their substance in ever-new precau. 
temember, that the days are past when Sovereigns 
They already 


population, and are now ex. 


389, 





prospt rity and peace. 


have risen, but it does not come to very much. 


tions ? 
liked spending in order to have many soldiers. 
the 
cecedingly anxious about their Treasuries. 


control whole effective 


| The Indian Congress at Allahabad has broken up without 
; demanding more than half the members of the future Legisla- 
| tive Council, and an unlimited right of raising volunteer regi- 
ments; but the sittings were marked by a suggestive incident. 
Rajah Siva Persad, a man of character and an experienced 
official, while supporting the prayer for a partially elected 
Legislature, condemned strongly the seditious pamphlets to 
which Lord Dufferin had alluded in his recent speech, 
and which, it is said, are now distributed very widely. He 
| was immediately howled down, and was compelled to leave 
the remainder of his speech unfinished. The outbreak appears 
| to have been instinctive, and reveals the true temper of 
the meeting. It should be added in fairness, however, that 
the pamphlets probably appear less treasonable to Indians 
than to European readers. Bengalees, like Irishmen, employ 
exaggeration as a method of pointed expression, and no more 


believe their own charges against officials, than Irish ex- 
tremists believe theirs against the “ base, bloody, and brutal 
Balfour.” They will call a Commissioner all the names in 
a language singularly rich in invective, and be greatly 


honoured, nevertheless, if he shakes hands with them. 

Lord Northbrook on Monday made at Winchester the most 
substantial defence yet offered for the government of tlie 
counties by the country gentlemen. He showed that in Hamp- 
shire, the seventy gentlemen who have really done the work 
| have managed the prisons so well that their plan has been 
adopted by the Legislature; have raised and nearly paid off 
the necessary loans for public buildings; have managed the 
lunatic asylums and the highways; and have so administered 
the finances that while the assessment has been raised from a 
million in 1845 to two millions in 1884, without a single com- 
plaint, the total rate has been diminished from 33d. a year to 2d. 
We may rely upon it, that whatever good the County Councils 
may secure, they will not emulate this economy. The small 
ratepayers will not feel the burden, and they will press for 
fresh * improvements,” some of which may be beneficial, but 
all of which will involve expenditure. A halfpenny rate in 
Hampshire will pay the interest on £100,000, and the tempta- 
tion to borrow the money and spend it, will be almost 25 great 
This is almost the only point on 
which we seriously distrust local self-government. 


as in urban municipalities. 


glish belief in beer has received a 


The persisterc2 of the En 
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pre illustration this week. The great brewing firm of 
Truman, Hanbury, and Buxton have turned their concern into 
«limited liability Company. The partners keep all their shares, 
valued at £1,250,000, but they ask the public to take £800,000 
in 4 per cent. debentures, and actually offer these debentures 
at 102. That is to say, most experienced bankers believe 
that the British public will trust a great brewing firm as fully 
as it does the Swedish Government, and nearly as fully as it 
does the rich Colonies of the Pacifie. We dare say the public 
will follow, or, at all events, know nothing to the contrary ; 
put the fact indicates that men with money regard the Pro- 
hibitionist menaces very little. If they thought Sir Wilfrid 
Lawson at all within “ measurable distance” of his object, 
they would regard such quotations as these very differently. 
We are not at all sure that they are wrong, or that the masses 
have ever realised that Prohibition, either local or general, 
means “no more beer.” 


The evictions at Olphert, in County Donegal, on Wednes- 


g 
to fire, if once it became necessary to use force at all to put 
down illegal violence. The Resident Magistrate was extremely 


day, illustrated the genuine humanity of the order not to fear | 


unwilling to give the order, and the consequence was a good | 


many serious injuries; but he no sooner gave the order, than 


Father Stephens rushed forward and advised the party who | 


were resisting eviction to surrender,—advice promptly followed. 
No policy is worse than to display overwhelming force, and 
then to be timid about using it. The only effect is to flush 
those who are offering resistance with the hope of triumph, 
and to make them seem twice as pugnacious as they really 
mean to be. When violence is offered to the execution of the 
law, the proper course is to overbear that violence calmly, but 
without a moment’s vacillation, by the businesslike application 
of legal force. Then the bladder collapses at once. 


In revising the rents for 1889, the Land Commissioners in 
Ireland have actually ventured to suppose that rents are 
really to rise 
fall when the price of produce falls. At this assumption the 
Parnellite journals are furious, though, in fact, in very few 


places have rents been raised, and in those places infinitesi- | 
The real assumption of these journals is, that while | 
every fall in the price of produce ought to reduce rent, no rise | 


mally. 


in the price of produce ought to have any effect except that 
of adding to the profit of the tenant. Now, if the rule 
were so interpreted, what would really be the best possible 
contingency for the tenant would be that produce should 
fall heavily, say, for two years, and then rise much more 
rapidly for ten, in which case the tenant would ultimately have 


profited vastly more by the two years’ fall than he would have | 


done in the twelve years if there had never been any fall. 
In short, the Parnellite interpretation of the Land Act of 
1887 is—‘I am to lose nothing by a fall of prices; all that is to 
come out of the landlord’s pocket: but I am to gain every 
shilling of the rise; all that is to go into my pocket.’ That is 
perhaps the newest and most perfect version of the principle, 
“Heads, you lose,—tails, I win.” 


A very strange murder of a child of less than eight years of 
age occurred in Bradford on Thursday week. The child in 
question, John Gill, the son of a cabdriver, had been accus- 
tomed for some time past to go out with William Barrett (the 


milkman employed by Wolfendale, a dairyman,of Manningham | 
7 : : | 
On Thursday morning in last week, 


Lane), to deliver the milk. 
he left for this purpose and never returned. The body, cut up 
into various parts, was found on the Saturday morning. The 
suspicion against Barrett consists in the fact that, according 


to Barrett, the boy had gone home to breakfast after leaving | 


all the milk-eans but one, though evidence was given that he 
was seen later in the milk-cart, and that his way home would 
have been shortened, not lengthened, by returning to the 
stable with the cart. Moreover, Barrett gave an account of 
his proceedings on the Thursday night which does not' agree 
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blood was found on Barrett’s clothes for which he savs that he 
cansatisfactorily account. As yet there is noconclu sive evidence 
in the matter; but a case of suspicion strong enough to justify 
Of the 
motive of the murder,—the boy having been apparently on 
the friendliest terms with Barrett.—the police have, it is said, 
formed some guess, at least on the theory that Barrett is the 
man; but they have not yet put their guess in any form before 
the Magistrate. Whoever perpetrated it, it is certainly one of 
the most cruel and heartless murders even of recent days, 
and that is saying a great deal. 


a week’s remand, has been made out against him. 





when the price of produce rises, as well as to 


The French Government has sustained what it considers a 
| heavy blow in the Far East. Hitherto it has always been 
| regarded as the protector of all Roman Catholic Missions in 
China, and has in that character exercised an immense in- 
fluence at the Court of Pekin. The Catholics are so numerous, 
and so much disliked by the population, that they require 
| special protection; and the French Ambassador assumed 
| almost the position of a Resident, complaining constantly of 
| the conduct of local officials. It came, in fact, to this, that all 
| Roman Catholic converts in China were subjects of France 
| rather than the Emperor. So irritated were the Chinese, that 
| they asked the Pope to send a Legate to China, and the Pope 
nominated started, the French 
Ministry having threatened. if he appeared in China, to 
suppress the Budget of Publie Worship. 
| apparently defeated; but they bethought themselves of another 
plan, and asked the German and Italian Governments to 
| undertake the protection of Missions belonging to their own 
| nationalities. Those Governments, of course, complied, and 
| the practical result is that France now protects only her own 
| converts and those of Portugal and Belgium. It ought in 
| fairness to be added. that though the French object has been 
| purely political, she has really protected the converts, who 
are liable all over China 








one, who, however, never 


| 
| 
| 
| 
} 


The Chinese were 


to sudden outbreaks of murderous 
fanaticism. 
it looks, as it would be impossible to keep the peace between 


This pre tection matter, too, is more serious than 


| Europe and China if massacres of Christians occurred upon 
| the Indo-Chinese or Japanese scale. 


Mr. Labouchere evidently considers himself beyond the con- 
trol of law. In a speech at the Junior Reform Club, Liver- 
| pool,on Thursday, he “commented” on the proceedings of the 
| Parnell Commission in a manner for which any orator not in 
| Parliament would certainly be summoned for contempt. “ Mr. 
| Labouchere said those three Judges had to make a political 
| report, not a report upon the criminal question, because the 
| criminal issue had not yet come before them. What did they 
| know about polities ¥ Not than three old women 
He believed that the Times was hoping 


more 
| knew about them. 


| and hoping that Sir James Hannen or one of the other Com- 
They were staving off the evil 


| missioners might be taken ill. 


| day when they would have to submit the evidence in regard 
| to the letters. He knew this,—that when they did submit 
| their evidence, not only would it be proved that Mr. Parnell 
| and the other gentlemen accused did not write the letters, but 
| it would be shown who did write the letters, and what the 
| Times basely paid for them. In regard to that Commission, 
| could anything be more unfair than the action of the Govern- 


| ment? 


There is a general impression in the public mind that fires 
| in London increased during 1888, and it is satisfactory to find 
| that it is inaccurate. According to the official report of the 
Fire Brigade, though fires in 1888 were of a severe kind, they 
sank in number from 2,363 in 1887, to 1,884 in the past year. 
| Six a day is, however, quite enough, and we are not sure that 
| the true explanation of the decrease, if it could be given, 
| would content anybody. The year 1888 was comparatively a 
| and insurance offices know well that it is 

It is such a 


| prosperous year, 


| in unprosperous years that fires grow frequent. 


with that of other witnesses. He stated that he had not left | peljef to the struggling tradesman to get rid of his unsaleable 
finns = a | ee r vp ; ¢ " o'clock eae - re 
home between 8 o’clock on Thursday night and 7 o’clock on | stock, and be compensated for it, as if purchasers were com- 


Friday morning; whereas witnesses deposed to his having 
left home very early on the Friday morning, and to a light 
having been seen in the stable where he worked till very late 
onthe Thursday night. Further, very unusual noises, of a 


sawing kind, were heard in the stable on that night. Also, some | 


peting to take it away. 


Bank Rate, 5 per cent. 
New Consols (2?) were on Friday 981 to 98}. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


MR. GLADSTONE ON O'CONNELL. 
HERE is a curious irony in the destiny which has 
brought Mr. Gladstone at the close of one of the 
longest public careers of the century, to the same point at 
which O’Connell may be said almost to have set out. If, 
when O’Connell and Mr. Gladstone sat on the same 
Parliamentary Committee in 1834, and made a journey 
together into Essex to examine a witness for the pur- 
poses of that Committee, any statesman of the day, say 
Macaulay, who had taken close note of Mr. Gladstone, had 
observed upon the curious conjunction, his commonplace 
criticism would probably have been, ‘On that Committee, 
at all events, extremes meet.’ Now, indeed, after fifty-five 
years, they have met in a very different sense, and met 
in a manner that would be as astonishing to O’Connell’s 
spirit as it must sometimes seem to Mr. Gladstone’s. Mr. 
Gladstone recurs to the memory of O’Connell with a sort 
of filial reverence, and pronounces upon him the kind of 
éloge which might befit the French Academician who brings 
his pious tribute to the fame of the departed Academician 
whom he replaces. And, indeed, it is evidently Mr. 
Gladstone’s highest ambition to be regarded as replacing 
O’Connell in the political world. Yet what a revolution 
in his early ideal that implies! O’Connell, if he can now 
see what Mr. Gladstone is doing to exalt the Irish agitator’s 
fame in the first place, and in the second and more im- 
portant place, to effect that virtual separation between 
Ireland and England at far greater sacrifice and in far 
more signal contrast to the significance of his early career, 
which O’Connell vainly sought to bring within the limits 
of serious Parliamentary consideration, must experience 
the curious feeling that he has at last made, as a living 
writer once grandiosely expressed it, a most magnificent 
‘posthumous convert in tardy compensation for contem- 
poraneous obloquy.” And certainly, whatever Mr. Glad- 
stone may have lately done to emulate the big, passionate, 
careless, and almost slovenly genius of the mighty agitator, 
no one who remembers his earlier career could hope to find 
a more remarkable contrast to O’Connell, than that earlier 
career exhibited. Young, refined, subtle, accurate, de- 
lighting in distinctions of all kinds, almost academic 
in his cast of mind, an orator who loved to find un- 
expected reasons for what the majority of his party 
wished to think or do, a careful student, and most pains- 
taking in establishing the premisses on which he proposed 
to build his inferences, but with all this care and subtlety, 
one who had at command the subdued passion which fills 
abstract reasoning with life and persuasiveness, Mr. Glad- 
stone in 1834 must have presented as extraordinary a 
contrast as it would be possible to find under the sun to 
the wily and unscrupulous agitator, with his glowing 
rhetoric, with his ‘“* broad brush and dirty colours,” and, 
finally, with those liberal and reiterated promises of imme- 
diate Repeal which Mr. Gladstone attributes to a sanguine 
temperament, but which we should rather attribute to a 
somewhat scornful indifference to minutiz in all cases 
where O’Connell’s wish to persuade was strong. Yet the 
time has come when Mr. Gladstone has outbid O’Connell 
even in his own special sphere, for he scatters promises 
quite as liberal, and though his project in 1886 did 
not go quite so far as the simple Repeal of the Legis- 
lative Union, still in proposing a separate Adminis- 
tration for Ireland depending for its existence on the 
confidence of the Irish Legislature, he went much beyond 
even O’Connell. The Oxford thinker who loved to dis- 
criminate the various shades of thought as an expert: will 
separate one shade of colour in silk or wool from another 
hardly distinguishable from it,—nay, as one who could 
descant with almost indignant eloquence on the vast 
popular importance of these finer discriminations,—has 
ended by getting into raptures over, and even surpassing, 
the easy-going ad captandum stump-orator who played 
on Irish crowds as an Irish minstrel upon an Irish harp, 
and probably cared as little whether he should really ever | 
see a Parliament on College Green as he was always | 
promising them that they should, as he cared whether he 
made the people laugh or cry, so long as he made them 
echo his feeling and answer to his will. O’Connell, with 
his broad humour, his love of the long-bow, his deep and 
often unreasoning popular sympathies, and his unrestrained 





passions,—even Mr. Gladstone is puzzled, in his éloge, how 


Ria, 
to get over his killing an adversary in a duel without 
appearing to make light of something more flagrant than 
“exclusive dealing,” though, in our opinion, the boycottin, 
which goes on under that mask is often a great deal Worse iy 
its effects than personal violence,—is about the last hero in 
the political world with whom we should have expected to 
find Mr. Gladstone competing for the same kind of popular 
repute, and for success in achieving the very same politica] 
end. Yet such is the latest aim of his great career. No 
one can read his panegyric on O’Connell without reflecting 
on the wonderful transformation which has turned the 
pupil and financial executor of the proud Sir Robert Pee] 
into the emulous rival and political executor of the burly 
O’Connell. 


But what strikes one most in Mr. Gladstone’s paper on 
O’Connell, is the evidence it affords that he himself in his 
Trish policy has overshot his hero. In the following 
passage he is, at least as we interpret it, anxious to show 
that he has O’Connell’s moral sanction,—to think of Mr. 
Gladstone coveting O’Connell’s moral sanction !—for those 
boycottings and other defiances of the law for which he 
himself is now the most distinguished apologist. Thus, he 
says :—‘‘O’Connell is clearly to be regarded as a man who 
desired to maintain peace, property, and law. Yet his case 
exhibits the difficulties which are certain to arise when, as 
in Ireland, legality and morality have been long pitted 
against each other in those provinces of human existence 
which most concern the vital interests of the people. 
Accordingly, this friend of law nevertheless could upon 
occasion recommend not only exclusive dealing, since 
known as boycotting, but exclusive treatment outside 
of dealings; and the carrying of this treatment to a 
point so extreme as, for example, the erection of cribs 
in the chapels, within which alone those who had voted 
wrong were to be allowed to pray. One step further 
planted men in the domain of sheer violence. It seems 
hard to deny that this step was sometimes taken. The 
violence must be condemned, and so must the recommenda- 
tion which was the immediate incentive ; but not so as to 
blind us to the fact, that a severer condemnation is due to 
those who maintained abominable laws, impossible to be 
borne by human beings except in a state of abject slavery. 
The tyranny of the landlord, which was then counteracted 
by the tyranny of outrage, received in 1871 a deadly blow 
from the introduction of secret voting, and another heavy 
stroke in 1885 from the extension of the franchise. The 
result has been that exclusive dealing, and such exclusive 
treatment as may now follow it, have come to be as a rule 
effectually dissociated from outrage; and coercion, which 
has lost its warrant, assumes an aspect more odious thay 
ever, because it is directed against action the same in 
essence as that which has been found essential for self- 
defence by the order-loving workmen of Great Britain, 
and which is effectually guaranteed to them by the law.” 
Mr. Gladstone forgets to remark that there was a partial 
excuse for O’Connell which is not an excuse for himself. 
O’Connell really found the British Legislature almost 
impervious to Irish grievances. It was Mr. Gladstone’s 
great glory that he had changed all that, that he had 
forced the British Legislature and the British people to 
take up an entirely new attitude towards Ireland; and 
yet no sooner had he done so, and thereby cut away the 
excuse from the lawless Irish agitators, than he turned 
round and joined those agitators, and became their most 
effective spokesman in extenuating the sort of lawlessness 
which O’Connell sometimes sanctioned in a totally different 
political condition of things. Again, Mr. Gladstone con- 
fesses that O’Connell was willing to accept the Union, if 
the United Parliament could be got to redress Irish wrongs : 
—‘‘ Karly in 1835 came the epoch of what was termed the 
Lichfield House compact. ‘Compact there was none,’ says 
Earl Russell (ii., 2), but an alliance. Nothing could be more 
honourable, nothing more wise. O’Connell was ready, 
like a man of sense, to try out fairly and fully the experi- 
ment of government from London, and on the condition of 
justice to Ireland, if attainable, to waive, even to abandon, 
the policy of Repeal. Such was the extent of his conces- 
sion: ‘a real Union, or no Union’ (ii., 59, compare 105). 
Justice to Ireland embraced two great items. The first was 
that of legislative reforms. The second was the substitution 
of a national for an anti-national spirit in Irish administra- 
tion.” Now, can Mr. Gladstone pretend for a moment that, 
after the legislation of 1869 and 1870, and further, the still 
more remarkable legislation of 1881, he had not himself 
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more than effected the revolution in Irish legislation which 

would, so far as legislation went, have made O’Connell 

willing to abide by the Union? And as to a new national 

tone in administration, that would, of course, have 

naturally followed the complete victory of the Irish cause 

as regarded legislation. Yet Mr. Gladstone seized the 

moment when,—if we may interpret O’Connell’s action by | 
his conduct in 1835,—he would have denounced the false 

Irish patriots who did their best to obstruct such legislation | 
as that of 1881, for throwing himself into the arms of those 

false patriots and proclaiming to the world that they had 

been right and he wrong. Is not this playing the rdle of 

0’Connell with much more than O’Connell’s own enthusiasm 

for Repeal? Does Mr. Gladstone, perhaps, hope that by 

overdoing in every way O’Connell’s part, by exaggerating 

his bravado, and ignoring his prudence, he will shine in the 

Irish firmament as a greater O’Connell,—O’Connell and 

@ladstone constituting the double star of Irish political 

idealism ? We hold, on the contrary, that Mr. Gladstone 

has lost the great opportunity which his own policy had 

made for him, and which O’Connell, standing in his place, 

would never have thrown away. With all his wild rhetoric, 

0’Connell was incapable of being so Irish as Mr. Gladstone, 

who is ipsis Hibernicis Hibernior. O’Connell had a keen 

eye to the main chance, whereas Mr. Gladstone’s enthu- 

siasm mounted into his head and made him deliberately 

overturn the ladder which he had himself planted, and by 
which he might have mounted to the great achievement 
of winning Ireland to England,—an infinitely greater and 
more permanent success than any which can possibly be 
extorted from the policy of beating down the steady con- 
viction of England, under a rush of enthusiasm for Mr. 

Gladstone and his generous sentiments towards Ireland. 





THE MORIER CORRESPONDENCE. 

HE Morier correspondence is not very pleasant reading. 
There is a tone in Count Herbert Bismarck’s reply to 

Sir Robert Morier, declining his request to have Sir 
Robert Morier’s refutation of the charge against him 
inserted in the German newspapers, which is certainly 
intended to be affronting. Sir Robert Morier had been 
grossly libelled in the semi-official German Press; and 
every one knew that the libel had met with a certain 
amount of official credence,—indeed, that it was bound up 
in some way with the prosecution of Herr Dr. Geffcken 
for publishing the late Emperor’s diary. Count Herbert 
Bismarck was not, perhaps, compelled to step ‘ out 
of the limits” imposed upon him by his official position 
in relation to the German Press; but ordinary courtesy 
would have suggested to him to recognise with pleasure 
that Marshal Bazaine had unequivocally repudiated the 
assertion previously attributed to him, and to express 
his confidence that the German Press would be anxious 
to admit Sir Robert Morier’s statement without any 
pressure from him. Instead of sending any courteous 
reply of this kind, Count Herbert Bismarck intimates, 
not obscurely, that there is something offensive to 
him in the tone of Sir Robert Morier’s letters. “I 
regret that neither its contents ror its tone,” he 
writes, “‘give me any excuse for complying with your 
Excellency’s astonishing demand.” Now, both the 
contents and the tone of Sir Robert Morier’s letter 
seem to us just what they should have been, under the 
imputation so pertinaciously made against him in the 
Ssemi-official German Press. What he had been charged 
with was a breach of honour of the grossest kind,—indeed, 
a breach of official duty of the grossest kind, as well as a 
breach of personal confidence. It was said that Sir Robert 
Morier (then Mr. Morier) had used his position as 
a diplomatist at Darmstadt to warn Marshal Bazaine of 
the movement of the German Army across the Moselle, 
—a warning which he could only have had the means of 


giving (if he ever had the means of giving it, which has | 


been categorically denied on Sir Robert Morier’s authority, 
though we do not know how far he gave that authority), 
through the confidence of the Crown Prince or one of his 
staff. Of course, no grosser violation of diplomatic duty, 
and no grosser violation of personal honour, could well be 
conceived, than is implied in such an accusation. When Sir 
Robert Morier saw that it was believed in official quarters 


Herbert Bismarck the least participation in that belief. 
So far as the “tone” of the letter goes, we cannot imagine 
what tone Count Herbert Bismarck would have pre- 
ferred. Would he have preferred that Sir Robert 
Morier should not feel indignant at the imputation, 
or that he should not have expressed the indigna- 
tion he actually felt? It does not seem to us that that 
would have mended the “tone” of the letter; and yet there 
is no other modification of the tone which we can imagine, 
as suggested by Count Herbert Bismarck’s letter. And 
as to the “contents,” there is still more difficulty in 
imagining any improvement in them which would have 
made the letter more complete for its purpose. A slander 
is circulated against Sir Robert Morier on the authority of 
Marshal Bazaine, and on no other authority whatever. Sir 
Robert Morier writes to the Marshal, and gets his absolute 
denial that he ever put in circulation such a rumour. 
More than that, he says explicitly that in 1870 he had not 
made Mr. Morier’s acquaintance, that he never had such a 
conversation as he is said to have had with the German 
Military Attaché at Madrid,—indeed, that he never had 
such a conversation with anybody at all. What more ex- 
plicit denial can be imagined? It may be said, of course, 
that the German authorities do not believe Marshal 
Bazaine’s denial. Be it so. At least it absolutely destroys 
the value of Marshal Bazaine’s previous assertion. A 
man who could say one thing to the German Military 
Attaché at Madrid, and who would absolutely contradict it 
to the person injuriously affected by the charge, is utterly 
unworthy of credit; and to attribute a grave breach of 
duty and honour to a great diplomatist like Sir Robert 
Morier, on the strength of an utterly mendacious person’s 
asseveration, would be simply monstrous. It matters 
not the least, if Marshal Bazaine were utterly un- 
trustworthy, what he had said in 1886. If he were 
trustworthy in his letter to Sir Robert Morier, the 
charge is without foundation. If he were untrustworthy, 
then the charge rests on the assertion of a thoroughly 
untrustworthy man, and nobody of any self-respect would 
regard such a foundation for it as of the smallest account. 
If Bazaine was trustworthy in writing to Sir Robert 
Morier, we have two trustworthy witnesses to the false- 
hood of the story. If he was not, we have an utterly 
untrustworthy witness to the truth of it, afterwards 
contradicted by himself, and a thoroughly trustworthy 
witness to the falsehood of it. And if you weigh a worth- 
less attestation against a contradiction by a witness who 
has never been doubted, the worthless attestation will fly 
up to the beam at once. 

This being the state of the case, it is certainly much to 
be regretted that Count Herbert Bismarck assumes a tone 
towards Sir Robert Morier which gives the impression, and 
was, we suspect, intended to give the impression, that he 
did not believe Sir Robert Morier’s denial, nor Marshal 
Bazaine’s denial, and that he did believe the story as 
Marshal Bazaine was said by Major von Deines to have 
originally told it. The effect of this arrogant attitude 
in Count Herbert Bismarck will be to import an unfriendly 
feeling into the relations of States between which it is of 
the first importance to keep up good relations, for the 
relations of States can never be completely separated from 
the personal relations of those who represent the States. 
The semi-official German Press have put forth their version 
of the story of Sir Robert Morier’s disgraceful conduct 
simultaneously with Sir Robert Morier’s publication of 
his evidence that the story is utterly false; and as 
Count Herbert Bismarck was warned by Sir Robert 
Morier that he intended to publish this correspondence, 
we cannot doubt that the semi-official publication 
of the evidence against him, given without a word 
of reference to the crushing refutation of that evidence, is 
regarded in Germany as a sort of official intimation that 
the refutation obtains no official credence. How is it 
possible that such an attitude of the German authorities 
towards a man in the position of our Ambassador at the 
Russian Court, should not diffuse amongst English diplo- 
matists in Germany a feeling of resentment and discourage- 
ment which may bear very unfortunately on the relations 
of the two countries? And how is it possible that it 
should not diffuse amongst German diplomatists in 
England a feeling of distrust and suspicion that may 
bear quite as unfortunately on the amicable relations 





in Germany, he was naturally indignant, and the tone of 


his letter ‘to Count Herbert Bismarck expresses that in- | 
dignation, but does not in any way attribute to Count | more regrettable than this tendency to foment personal 


which both countries wish to keep up? Nothing can be 
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suspicions when the States represented are really bound | Speaker. The Members scarcely. ever debate as a body 
, 


together by mutual good-will and by the wish to serve 
each other’s highest interests. These feelings of personal 


that the fault lies wholly on one side. Count Herbert 
Bismarck should at least have had the detachment of 
mind to see, that whatever his own lurking suspicion might 


be, a suspicion for which he could produce no better | 


authority than that of a convicted liar at the most, should 
have been sternly suppressed, and not permitted to show 
itself at all. The matter is a small one,—as it happens, a 
very small one,—and we hope that the English Foreign 
Office will not treat it too seriously. But now and then it 
is on small matters of this kind that the peace of the world 
depends. 





THE DEMOCRACY AND ITS REPRESENTATIVES. 


NHERE is a change passing over opinion—democratic 
opinion we mean—which if it continues will seriously 
affect all politics, and may profoundly modify the develop- 
ment of half the States of the world. 
any one who studies the evidence coming up from all 
quarters, to doubt that great bodies of citizens in all 
the free communities are beginning to question whether 


| work being done exclusively in the Committees. 
distrust are quite inconsistent with the efficiency of | 
diplomatic relations, and in this case we cannot but think | 


and when they do, talk to their constituents, their actual 
\ So well 
is this understood, that few papers of large circulation even 
attempt to report the debates, the majority substituting for 
the report a sketch, usuaily very snippety and unreadable 
and an occasional report in full of a “ great speech ” i 
tended for the whole country, and not for the legislators at 
all. This scheme works badly, and will hardly be tried in 
Great Britain, because the control of the Executive, which 
is the second business of the Commons, cannot. be ‘sub. 
divided. You could not have a Ministry turned out by 
a silent vote on the report of a Committee of seven. The 
plan adopted in the separate States, again, of dispensing 
with the representative bodies as far as possible, could 


|not be tried here, at all events in any likely con. 


dition of the public mind. 


We might do without 


| new laws, perhaps, for a time, for Scotland does to 


a great extent do without them; but a Government 


acting in secret is repugnant to all our ideas, and under 


It is impossible for | 


the old method of representation, representation by an | 


meeting, is a wise or even an endurable 


>? 


elected public 
one. 


The decay of efficiency, public spirit, and dignity | 


which is so marked in most elected Legislatures, has begun | W1 
friction between the representatives and the Ministry, a 


to disgust even the masses, and they are already in the 
stage when they listen eagerly to remedial or alternative 
plans. We published evidence a fortnight since showing 


that in America this disgust has already expressed itself | 


in action, thirty-two States out of thirty-eight having 
forbidden their Legislatures to sit more than once in two 
vears, while twenty-one have further limited their sittings 
even in alternate years to sixty days. The idea evidently 
is that the representative bodies are at best necessary evils, 
and that it is better to go on under unchanging laws than 
to endure the growing misuse of legislative and deliberative 
rights. Mr. Ernest Beckett, who has been studying 
Australian Legislatures, now reports in this month’s Nine- 
teenth Century indications of a similar feeling rising among 
the Colonists of the Southern world. Not only do experienced 
officials condemn the Legislatures as nuisances, but the 
Press, a cheap Press appealing to the whole body of the de- 
mocracy, loudly expresses discontent, taunts the legislators 
with drinking and rowdy conduct, and on one occasion de- 
clared that an entire representative body was too drunk to 
do its duty. In France, a positive hatred of the Chamber has 
infected millions of voters, and is, by the consent of all 
men, the ultimate root of that desire for an untrammelled 
Executive which is called “ Boulaugism,’ and which 
may in a very short time secure a temporary triumph. 
Even in England, where the majority of the people 
consider the House of Commons an ordinance of Nature, 


our Constitution, when Parliament is absent, Government 
is carried on by the secret deliberations of a committee of 
statesmen. The remedy said to be growing in favour in 
Australia, the separation of the legislative and executive 
powers, is much more likely to be popular, and, we believe, 
has been considered academically by men who are not 
dreamers. It is, however, a mere imitation of the American 
scheme, and is little likely to be either comprehended or 
desired by the English multitude. It is hardly consistent 
with monarchy in our form, and would lead to endless 


friction prevented in America partly by the direct election 
of the Executive—which is only possible in a Republic— 
but chiefly by the extremely limited area of the Executive 
function. If the President really governed as an indepen- 
dent English Cabinet would be obliged to govern, giving 
orders every day which affected the whole people in évery 
detail of their business, he would be controlled in some 
way or other by popular resistance. 

The plan will not be tried here, even by separating the 


_ active Ministers from the talking Ministers, as Lord Derby 


half-ironically suggested, for we try that scheme every day, 
and none of us really like it. A Minister who is alsoa 
Peer, is very much in the position which Napoleon IIL. 
desired for his counsellors,—that is, he is responsible in a 
way to the representatives, but he is not bound to face 
them, and his ideas are defended by talking colleagues. 
That saves his time and his health, and liberates him in 
some degree from criticism; but except in the Foreign 
Department, it does not improve administration, while it 
distinctly deteriorates the House of Commons, which has 
no one in it authorised to say, on the spur of the moment, 
that rather than bear obstruction, disorder, or indecorum, 
he will appeal to the people for a drastic reform. There 


/remain, however, two methods, both of them hopeful, 


a deep discontent with its inefficiency, want of decorum, | 


and slowness of action is making itself manifest, and 


is the real apology for those plans of “devolution,” | 


whether to nationalities or to committees, which are urged 


so strongly, sometimes by whole parties, upon the public | 


attention. This discontent is not for the present very 
active, because the public has an impression that it is 
wholly due to the pressure of the Irish Question, and is 
therefore temporary; but if when that question dies away, 
the inefficiency of the House is found to continue, as it 
will be found, the discontent will become hatred, and will, 
we have no doubt whatever, express itself in a demand for 
some extensive and fundamental change. The English are a 
businesslike people, and accustomed to do large things 
quietly, and when they fully realise that their central 
machine is unequal to its new work, they will not, we 
believe, hesitate to replace it by something much more 
exactly suited to their needs. 

It is interesting, under such circumstances, to observe 
the direction which tentative efforts take in different 
places. In the National Government of the United States 
they have ended, as Mr. Bryce shows us, and, as we see, 
the American publicists begin to admit, in the practical 
abolition of the House of Representatives. That body is 
replaced by a long series of Committees, and actual legisla- 
tion is in practice carried on by their Chairmen, subject 
to an undefined but very real general control from the 





and both entirely consistent with representative govern- 
ment under the democratic idea. One is to carry 
representation a step further, and authorise the Cabinet 
to pass Acts, as it can now pass Orders in Council, 
subject to the veto of the House of Commons. That 
scheme works well enough in the Education Depart- 
ment, and we are by no means certain that it might not 
produce almost ideal legislation. The Cabinet does, in 
fact, informally exercise this very power over non-conten- 
tious legislation, and this occasionally on very serious 
subjects, such as the Married Women’s Property Act, a 
complete revolution which never was discussed outside the 
Cabinet at all. The reform is, however, far too drastic 
for present discussion, and is opposed to the first principle 
of British reforms, which is, we take it, that constitu- 
tional changes, even if revolutionary in their scope, like the 
change of 1832, shall not visibly alter any grand external 
feature of the fabric. What is wanted is an improvement 
in the working power of the machine, not in its shape or 
principle; and this can be secured, we become more and 
more convinced, only by a large reduction in the number 
of representatives. The Commons have become, in the 
process of the suns, a governing Senate as well as a 
representative body; and a governing Senate which 
is also a huge public meeting cannot do its work. It 
must resign either one character or the other; and 
whenever the hour of choice arrives, there can be little 
question for which of the two it will decide. Or, rather, 
there can be little question for which of the two the people 
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oreo a nes ae Be Rone Ete a — 
will d site, oe dididin will rest with them. We are ana bribed every man who would take a bribe—the fact 
not Utopian enowgh to be ‘heve that Members will ever pass s publicly stated by the Minister for Foreign irs, 
4 self-denying ordinance out of their own heads; but-they iene self a Liberal “who had sat in chains for Servia ” 
will keep the pledges exacted from th m0 aut a G neral the Skuptschina on Wednesd y voted the new Constitu- 
Election. It cannot have been pleasant for the American | tion | Moreover, with the natural admira- 
tate Leet latures to halve their own power and pay tion of ‘or a strong Kine wh » has beaten them 
because their constituents would not trust them; but th in av ‘le, the members of the Radical majority 


did it nevertheless, and so, when the popular demand 


becomes wrgent, will the House of Commons. 


KING MILAN. 
| i MILAN has won the game,—won it, we susp. 
as we al t 





weue below, more completely than is as yet 





quite underst tood either in London or Be We have 
ventured all through the strug 
be so; that the King, when 
would fight like a dying fox, and would find in his ow 
mental powers resources where by to delive 

all his enemies. The truth is that the King 
unpopular 2 Servia since his defeat by the Bulgarians, 
and in Europe since his unjust repudia ition of his 
Queen, that his personal claim to rule his country 
has been absurdly underrated. He is by far the 
ablest man in his own dominions,—a ereat orator, an 
astute and well-informed diplomatist, and so good a 
manager of men, that he converts politicians who enter 
his Cabinet with the single intention of reversing his 
policy, into his obedient servants. Nobody respects the 
King, but nobody gets the better of him. He belongs, in 
truth, to a type of character eoesd well known in the 
West, and constantly depicted in fiction, the selfish volup- 
tuary with gifts and brains, who does ni like facing shot 
because it might hurt him, but who has a fox-like tenacity, 
and who possesses in his clearness of thought as to his own 
purposes and his own resources, the equivalent of strong 
will. Throughout the contest, the King, it is stated, has 
never despaired, and the result shows that he understood 
both his people and his position better than any of those 
wound him. For a moment, it is true, his prospects 
looked very black. The violent repudiation of Queen 
Natalie had irritated public opmion and the Russianising 
party to such a degree, that when he promised a new 
and more Liberal Constitution, the people, though 
pleased with the concession, sent up a majority of 
Radicals to the Constituent Assembly. Greatly annoyed, 
and apparently surprised as well, the King cancelled the 
elections, only to find that the majority against him had 
doubled, and that, in truth, the dynasty had only four 
friends left in the Great Skuptschina. Nearly every man 
in that Assembly came up pledged to demand certain 
changes in the proposed Constitution, and a majority were 


willing to persist in their resistance even if the King 
threatened to resign. A Regency on his son’s behalf 


would, they thought, just suit them. 

There was no mistaking a pl’biscite of that sort, and the 
King immediately decide d upon his course. It was a won- 
derfully adroit one. He granted at once, without argu- 
ment or demur, every demand about which he did not car 
more especially his separate power of signing treaties pate 
military conventions, and the right of making preventive 
urests, and took his stand upon three easily asia a 
points. He would not give up the control of foreign policy, he 
would not alter the clause under which the peasantry must 
elect one graduate in every 4 members, and he would not 
vesign. On the contrary, if he were defeated, he would 
dissolve the Great Sine chin, — the regular Skupt- 
schina unsummoned, and — by his old prerogatives, 
which are most extensive, without a Parliament at all. 
Receiving, doubtless 1 yy arrangement, the great Committee 


ee or i 17 | 
vle to predict that it would | 


fii rly pushed to the pees | 


y himself from | 
has been so | 


cheered the King who had granted such a fine new Con 
stitution most heartily. 
The King, therefore, is safe from all but 


assassina- 
tion, and we suspect his political power will be rather 
strengthened than diminished. He has given up little 
of serious importance to a man without constitutional 

les. He remains = of the Exeeutive; he ean 
own Ministers, though it must be from the 
party ; aud the ie ‘about graduates wil 
a strong party in the regular Sku 
edueated men in Servia lookine Westward, and not East- 
ward, for their euidance. As for treaties, 
of Servia is e@uided by ret understandings, not 
treaties, and the moment war breaks out, the Wine 
will be again Dictator,—first, because he is the ablest 
man; and secondly, because he can in a time of national 
danger suspend the Constitution. As to the military 
conventions, the loss of the King’s power to invite 
Austrian troops into Servia, against which that clause is 


intended to cuard, will make only the small difference 


that when they arrive it will be necessary, “for the pro- 
tection of the people,’ to suspend the laws, so that thé 
King may govern instead of the Commandant of the 
Austrian Army of Occupation. There is no force in 
Servia with which to protect the Constitution except the 
populace of Belgrade, which will have no chance what- 
ever against the Austrian infantry, and will probably 
not move. In peaceful times, again, the King will master 
his Cabinet, as he always has done, by leaving to them the 
details and directing great things himself. tt is not even 
wished that he should be a constitutional King in the 
English sense, and he has already shown once for all that 
* is dangerous to push him to the wall. The majority 
against him can never be greater than it was on Tue osday, 
aa he beat that majority face to face. The concession of 
personal freedom to the peasantry, the admission of 
Radicals to office, and the new tone of a popular Ministry 
in internal affairs, will immensely diminish the sense of 
oppression,—perhaps even give to the King the character 
he claims, that of a political benefactor. The peasantry. 
it is clear, have not lost their old feeling for the Obreno- 
vitch family; they are fully conscious of their own 
ignorance, and they do not try any more than any other 
Continental population to interfere with the conscription. 
Kine Milan is, therefore, probably safe till the great war 
arrives, and his future will be decided by that, and not by 
any popular decision whatsoever. He is not a Sovereign 
for whom it is possible to feel the smallest enthusiasm, or 
even liking; but he has faced a revolution, and conquered 
it by sheer strength of brain. 
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THE CHANGE IN IRELANI 
I T is in — to mistake the signs of on ment 
© verywher visible in Iveland. Looked at from 


whatever point t of view, the vear 1889 opens for Lreland 
| 


with far brighter prospects than any that have precedec 
it since the beginning of that unarmed revolt against the 
Union which was organised by Mr. Parnell and Il: 


| 
followers in 1879 and wen I€ social order had not 
actually been destroyed in many parts of Ireland, it 
at any rate, fallen into what may be likened to one of thos 
cataleptic trances in which the natural powers of the bad 
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‘ oe *j nt The forees that bind a] as 
of the Radical Party, he amnounced to the m_ his decisions | become altogether impotent. The forces that bind a human 


in anew: we so plain that it at once carried conviction of 
its sine erity, and left them to consider his eaien, The 
Committee took ve ry little time, and were in very little doubt. 
Though its members were mostly peasants ‘and country 
priests as ignorant as the pe isants themselves, the y hi ud 


educated men among them, who knew perfectly well that, | 


in 1 fusing to resign, the King had baffled them, that 
the Army would obey orders, that an insurrection of 
scattered ‘peasants was most difficult to organise, and that 
if they overthrew the King by insurrection instead of law, 
Servia would in a week be occupied by the Austrian 
brigade ‘Ss encamped in Bosnia. The Vv advised submission ; 

and although the Russian agents mi ule desperate exe rtions. 








community together, if not actually dissolved, were para- 
lysed. Now, however, there are clear signs that 
passing away, and that before long the body politic will 
again resume its natural functions. 

[t is seldom possible in a case of recovery from illness, t 
sav whether it is the medicine, the change in t 
the dict, the enforced repose, or the disease wear ing itsel! 
away, that has produced the alteration for the better. So 
in regard to the improvement in Ireland, it is difficult 
to say with certainty whether things are bett 
the social fever has nearly run its course, 
the just enforcement of the law has made it more un- 
pleasant to be disorderly than to do one’s duty, or becaust 
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because 
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there has been a good harvest and a revival of prices and 
of trade generally. In either case no one fact can be 
with certainty assigned as the only cause for an im- 
provement which is probably due m some measure to 
all. Indeed, a moment’s thought will show us that 
in some of the reasons we have given for a belief ina 
change for the better in Ireland, there is something of both 
cause and effect. For instance, the fact that prices have 
risen is in no small measure due to the return of confidence 
produced by the enforcement of the law. But, again, the 
settling down of the country is greatly assisted by the fact 
that farmers can get better prices for their cattle and their 
butter. So, too, the dying out of the spirit of enthusiasm 
with which the anti-English crusade was first hailed, is 
doubtless due to the fact that when business is improving, 
people have something better to think of than agitation ; 
though here, again, we must not forget the fact that as 
soon as the fire in a more or less fictitious popular move- 
ment begins to burn itself out, men’s minds revert to their 
ordinary business in life with new alacrity. If we look 
into the details of Irish statistics, we shall see clear marks 
of the change which has made society in Ireland return 
almost to the normal condition of a civilised community. 
Not only have we the assurances of all observers that 
farmers are fulfilling their contracts, that landlords who at 
one time contemplated removal from Ireland are deciding 
to remain, that merchants are finding less difficulty in 
getting their bills settled, that there is generally “ greater 
freedom and energy in the pursuit of business,” and that 
‘social intercourse between class and class is assuming its 
former cordiality and cheerfulness ;” but it can be shown by 
incontrovertible figures that these assurances are justified. 
There is no surer sign of increased prosperity than an 
upward tendency in the traffic returns of the railways. This 
sign is not wanting in Ireland. The three main lines have 
all increased their earnings in the last half-year. The 
export of live-stock from the Irish ports, another sure sign 
of improvement, has increased by 32,000 in the shipments 
of cattle, by 37,000 in those of sheep, by 73,000 in those 
of pigs, and by 2,000 in those of horses. If we take the 
Poor-Law returns for the past year, we shall see another 
evidence of an improved social condition. The indoor 
relief has fallen by 743, and the outdoor by 1,564. No 
aoubt the reduction looks small; but considering the 
population of Ireland, and considering the tendency in 
certain Unions to grant £1 a week to large farmers, and 
to order sewing-machines as medical relief, the fact of a 
total decrease of persons in receipt of relief by over two 
thousand must not be ignored. 

Beyond the facts and figures quoted to show the actual 
improvement in Ireland, the Times of Wednesday last, in 
its review of Irish affairs during the past year, gives some 
very interesting information in regard to the way in which 
the Imperial Government has treated Ireland. Excluding 
the sums lent to the tenants under Lord Ashbourne’s Act, 
£610,000 has been lent during the year 1888 for various 
public purposes. During the same period, a sum of 
£253,000 has also been advanced for the purpose of building 
houses for the labourers under the Labourers’ Act. Under 
the Sanitary Act, £64,000 has been issued, and £62,000 
under the Tramways Act. The sum of £37,000 was last 
year lent to landlords for improving their estates, and 
‘£38,000 to tenants for the same purpose, while £32,000 
has gone for arterial drainage. In accordance with the 
Act for the housing of the poor, £20,000 has been 
expended; while “the other loan advances during the 
year were:—County works, £4,800; improvements by 
jocal authorities, £22,000; harbours, £5,500; inland 
navigation, £4,500; erection of glebe houses and pur- 
chase of lands, £14,000; additions and improvements 
in lunatic asylums, £20,000; national school teachers’ 
residences, £12,000; national schools and training colleges, 
£1,200; dispensary houses, £6,000; miscellaneous pur- 
poses, £14,000.” In respect of fisheries, £5,200 has 
been advanced on loan. In regard to the actual expendi- 
ture by the Board of Works, the figures are as follows :— 
“The Royal University buildings have been completed at 
a total cost of about £81,300. The miscellaneous or non- 
voted services have entailed an expenditure of about 
£125,000 during the year. They include the works in 
progress under the Act 46 and 47 Vic., cap. 26, for the 
construction of fishery piers, for which £250,000 was set 
apart and on which £63,000 was expended in the year; 
additions to and improvements of district lunatic asylums 








under the Act land 2 Geo. IV., cap. 33, £20,000 ; Shannon 
navigation and special drainage work, £11,000; the main. 
tenance of national monuments under the Irish Church 
Act, maintenance of works of arterial drainage districts 
under the Act 29 and 30 Vic., cap. 49, and other numerous 
works of the same class, are included in the miscel. 
laneous services of the Board.” These items complete the 
catalogue of Imperial benevolence during the year. 
Whether the money has been well spent we do not presume 
to say, but, at any rate, it is impossible to pretend that 
the Parliament of the United Kingdom neglects Ireland, 
We treat Ireland differently from England and Scotland, 
but the difference is all in favour of Ireland. If Ireland 
were independent, how, we wonder, would she continue 
such expenditure, and yet manage to foster her industries 
by bounties and drawbacks ? 

If the improved condition of Ireland is a subject 
of congratulation, then most assuredly we must not 
forget to whom the praise is due. Mr. Balfour has 
proved that it is possible to be Irish Secretary, and 
yet to rise each year he continues in office higher 
in public estimation. The reason of Mr. Balfour’s success 
is, in truth, simple enough. He is a just man, and like 
all men who have a true sense of justice, a brave one. 
He really desires the benefit of Ireland, not merely the 
Parliamentary success of his party. He has formed a strong 
opinion as to how Ireland may best be governed, and he 
has resolved to carry out the policy based on that opinion 
without fear, and without attending to the abuse with 
which it has been met. A Minister, and especially an 
Irish Minister, is perpetually being asked to decide between 
doing what is right but looks wrong, and what is wrong 
but looks right. Mr. Balfour always chooses the former, 
and refuses to be influenced by the thought that “it will 
look so bad in the debates.” His countrymen have found 
out this habit, and friends and foes have accorded him a 
position in public affairs which has probably not been 
reached during this century by any statesman of his age. 
If, as we sincerely hope, Mr. Balfour does not intend to 
resign the Irish Office for many years to come, it may take 
even less than Lord Salisbury’s twenty years to cure the 
ills of Ireland. 


THE BURGLARY SEASON. 
HE customary dullness of the Christmas week has 
been relieved by the robbery of the jewels of the 
Austrian Ambassadress. When these things happen to 
great people, a number of smaller people feel the burden 
of life a little lightened. It would be humiliating to be 
robbed because you were not important enough to be 
protected; and if burglaries were only committed at 
ordinary middle-class houses, the inmates would be unable 
to divest themselves of this degrading conviction. When 
the wife of an Ambassador is the victim, there is no 
longer room for uneasiness on this head. It is more than 
robbery of a great personage; it is robbery of a Great 
Power. Short of stealing from the person of a reigning 
Sovereign, the ambition of the thief could soar no higher. 
By such a deed he gains something of the dignity that 
belongs to Death. Both are universal levellers. Both 
approach with equal foot the mansions of the proud and 
the hovels of the lowly. 
We are somewhat surprised that the ideas which 
threaten to revolutionise our liquor legislation have 
not been applied to burglary. The old idea of a 





drunkard was that of a person to be punished— 
punished moderately, indeed, and sometimes dismissed 
with a caution—but still treated as one who had 
brought his trouble upon himself. The new idea 


is the opposite of this. The drunkard is the victim 
not of his own sins, but of his neighbours’. If there were 
no public-houses for him to get drunk in, he would, for the 
most part, remain sober. He is not a cause, but an effect. 
He sees the open door, and he cannot help turning in. 
Consequently, when we are looking about for the right 
person to bear the blame, we naturally throw it upon 
the man who opens the door, unless, indeed, we go still 
further, and arraign the moderate drinker for whose 
benefit the door is opened. Why should not. this 
reasoning apply with equal force to the burglar? He 
too is the creature of our social habits. We keep 
the things for him to steal, and then we complain that he 
steals them. Supposing that, time after time, the burglar 
found the bedrooms he visits during dinner supplied with 
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iene 
nothing more valuable than a wooden-backed hair-brush, 
would he continue to waste his time in the search for 
portable property ? Clearly not. His modest wants, his 
simple luxuries, would have to be supplied in some‘other 
fashion. Who is it, therefore, that is really to blame 
for the thefts he commits? The people who place the 
things in his way. As you could not get drunk were 
there nothing to drink, so you could not steal were 
there nothing to be stolen. When once our philan- 
thropists have really grasped this notion, we may expect to 
have the principle of prohibition greatly extended. Par- 
liament will be asked to make the possession—instead of, 
as now, the robbery—of jewels illegal; or, at the very 
least, County Councils will be armed with authority to 
ass a by-law to the same effect. The public conscience 
will thus be relieved, and the burglar will, at all events, 
have to pursue his calling outside the county boundary. 
Nothing is needed to secure legislation of this kind but 
a further advance of enlightenment in the direction in 
which Sir Wilfrid Lawson is leading us. The responsibility 
for crime lies not on the criminal, but on the person who 
makes crime possible. That is the newest philanthropic 
canon, and we cannot believe that society will be so blind 
to the force of inference as to deny the burglar the benefit 
of it. Even if meu resist its adoption a little longer, its 
triumph is only delayed until the extension of the fran- 
chise to women has raised emotional logic to its proper 
place as the guide of human affairs. Then, at all events, 
the burglar will be recognised as the almost innocent 
victim of social follies and feminine extravagance. 

In the interval, however, there is a constant mutual 
irritation between the public who are robbed and the 
police who do not find the robber. ‘ We pay,’ say the public, 
‘for police protection, and we don’t get it.’ ‘ Youdon’t pay 
nearly enough for it,’ the police reply, ‘and for that reason 
you only get it very imperfectly.’ It is quite impossible, 
of course, for the police to prevent burglaries all over the 
country. It could be done by employing them in sufficient 





numbers; but the cost would be so heavy, that it would | 


come cheaper to compensate the unfortunates who have their 
trinkets stolen. Police would have to be stationed within call 
of each other over almost the whole of England, so that 
wherever the burglar began his work, the policeman’s lantern 
would be turned on him. Even in London, where the 
police are comparatively near together, a constable’s beat, 
especially in the suburbs, is extensive enough to give the 
burglar a considerable advantage. He has only to watch 
the policeman turn the corner, and then, as a rule, he can 
calculate almost exactly how long his absence will last. 
There are two ways in which this defect might be remedied, 
—by having more police, or by subjecting the class which 
commits burglary to stricter supervision. Though the 
police may not know the author of a particular burglary, 
they could probably furnish a pretty accurate list of 
the persons among whom he is to be sought. It would 
be possible to make rules for this class which should leave 
them very little opportunity of escaping detection. The 
men might be made to report themselves to the police at 
short intervals, and to furnish definite accounts of their 
place and mode of life. The police would thus be able to 
form a good guess by whom any particular burglary had 
been committed, and in a short time the knowledge of their 
ability to do this would act as an effectual deterrent on the 
majority of those who are inclined to commit burglary. 
There is very little chance, however, that this latter 
alternative will be adopted. Englishmen have never been 
accustomed to regard anything short of actual crime as a 
sufficient ground for police supervision. They tolerate it 
as part of the punishment for something already done ; 
they have never accepted it as part of the machinery for 
preventing something from being done. We see no likeli- 
hood that they will change their minds on this point ; and 
until they do, it is useless to think of checking burglaries 
by means of an indirect control of burglars. Indeed, we 
believe that the increase of the Metropolitan Police would 
be the more popular expedient of the two. But is there 
any present necessity for having recourse to either plan ? 
A police foree is meant to assist citizens to protect their 
persons and property against violence. The demand for it 
does not arise until this faculty of self-defence has been 
exhausted. Can it be said that it has been exhausted as 
regards the protection of jewelry ? Have the possessors 


of valuable ornaments taken all the pains they can to | 
Have they, for example, | passage :— 


temain the possessors of them ? 











taken as much pains as is taken to protect plate ? 
Yet plate is, on the whole, a less tempting prize than 
jewelry. If the latter is more easily disposed of, it is far 
less easily carried. We should hardly feel much pity for a 
man who had been robbed of his plate, if we heard that 
the burglar had gone into his bedroom while he was at 
dinner, and had found the silver spoons lying on the 
dressing-table, and the teapot and coffee-pot just inside a 
drawer. Yet this is just what we do hear of in the 
case of almost every robbery of jewels. They are kept 
seemingly in drawers that have nothing better than a 
common lock, and as often as not they are not even 
returned to the drawer when the wearer has left the room. 
A burglar-proof safe is not such a very costly thing. Pro- 
vided that it is too heavy or too firmly secured to the wall 
to be readily carried away, and has a lock which can resist 
all efforts to open it in the short interval which is all a 
burglar can usually command, it has all the essentials of 
safety. Jewels are not usually stolen unless they offer a 
good return for the risk incurred; and when they are 
valuable enough to be worth carrying off, they are 
certainly valuable enough to be worth keeping in a proper 
place. 





“MACBETH” AT THE LYCEUM THEATRE. 

\ HEN it became known that Miss Terry was about to 
appear as Lady Macbeth, there was a good deal of 
speculation as to whether she would endeavour to conform to 
the traditional reading of the character, or invest it with the 
qualities associated with the rdles in which she has achieved 
the greatest success. The result has justified the predictions 
of those who assumed the latter view; and the central figure 
of the magnifiently mounted revival at the Lyceum is not 
the femme dune corruption colossale, dissimulée, hypoerite, as 
conceived by Ristori, but a genial, impulsive, and loving wife 
who, though displaying a more than Jesuitical indifference to 
means, never once excites the repugnance of the spectator. 
Even in the murder scene, when she returns to finish the task 
left half-done by her irresolute husband, the feeling is not so 
much one of horror as of incongruity and surprise. What on 
earth is this graceful, amiable, and picturesque woman doing 
in these shambles ? is the question that rises most naturally 
to our lips. How did she get there? And being there, why 
doesn’t she faint or go off into hysterics? For the conception, 
from beginning to end, is as modern as it well can be. Miss 
Terry never suppresses her characteristic traits of voice or 
gesture throughout. It is rather Lady Macbeth adapted and 
modified to suit the peculiar individuality of the actress, 
than Miss Terry sinking that individuality in Shakespeare’s 
creation. The deformed is transformed. Of the relentless, 
Agrippina-like creature whose motto was Occidat dum imperet, 
or, it may be, dum imperem, there is not a trace. Conjugal 
sympathy and self-sacrifice are the key-notes of her character. 
So womanly is she, that even at the most critical moments she 
never forgets, but is always conscious of such little impedi- 
ments as a braid of hair or a fold of her robe. The figure 
that is presented to us, though eminently picturesque and 
winning, is, save in one scene, wanting in the dignity of 
repose or statuesqueness. There is a superfluity of gesture in 
Miss Terry which in many of the scenes amounts to restless- 
ness. Every word is emphasised by a movement. The 
element of queenliness is lacking, notably in the banqueting 
scene, where the attention of the spectator is distracted by the 
feverish efforts she makes to divert the attention of her guests. 
If Lady Macbeth has been really so much maligned by 
commentators and actresses, how then, it will be asked, are we 
to explain those passages in which she seems to reveal that 





malignity with such unequivocal frankness? Viewed in the 
light of Miss Terry’s general conception of the whole character, 
they sound utterly unmeaning and incomprehensible. But 
the requisite clue will be found in Mr. Comyns Carr's 
opportune brochure, “Macbeth and Lady Macbeth,” which 
corresponds in its estimate of the two chief characters 
so closely with the impersonations of Miss Terry and Mr. 
Irving, that we may be excused for assuming that this coinci- 
dence of opinion is not merely fortuitous, but that the 
pamphlet is a more or less authoritative exposition of the aims 
which Mr. Irving and Miss Terry have consciously striven to 
realise. How favourable to Lady Macbeth is the view advanced 
by Mr. Comyns Carr, may be gathered from the following 
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«But it needed not his coming to enable her to divine his 
thoughts or to force her to confess her own. His written message 
to her contains no hint of murder, and yet the words she utters, 
as she holds his letter in her hand, have no meaning unless we 
suppose that the violent death of Duncan had long been the sub- 
ject of conjugal debate. She has watched the working of the 
poison in his breast, and has already anticipated the hesitation 
which he afterwards displays. How far her generous interpreta- 
tion of his halting action accords with the real character of the 
man we shall presently see for ourselves : but for the moment her 
speech suffices to afford the clearest evidence that he had already 
imparted to her his guilty purpose :— 

* Yet do I fear thy nature ; 
Tt is too full o’ the milk of human kindne:s, 
To cate! the nearest way: thou wouldst be great ; 
Art not without ambition : but without 
The illness should attend it. What thou wouldst highly, 
That thou wouldst holily ; wouldst not play false, 
And yet wouldst wrongly win.’ 


And that we may be in no doubt as to the original source from 
which this diabolical plot proceeded, Shakespeare makes the truth 
doubly plain to us in a subsequent passage. When the hesita- 
tion which she had feared threatens to wreck their cherished 
scheme of crime, she reminds him that in its inception the idea 
was his, not hers :— 
* What beast was’t, then, 

That made you break this enterprise to me ? 
Nor time nor place 
Did then adhere, and yet you wou'd make both :— 
They have made themselves, and that their fitness 
Does unmuke you.’ 


now 


Nor, indeed, would the conduct of either be humanly explicable 
unless we clearly grasp the situation as it is here plainly stated by 
Shakespeare. Her superlative strength in executive resource is 
only consistent with the assumption that she has accepted without 
questioning a policy that was none of her own devising : his 
apparent weakness, on the other hand, is the inevitable attitude 
of an imaginative temperament, which feels all the responsibilities, 
and forecasts the consequences of the crime it has conceived.” 


Again, let us take Mr. Comyns Carr’s description of Lady 
Macbeth on the eve of Dunean’s murder :— 


«From the moment that she perceives his wavering resolution, she 
takes the yoke of action on to her own shoulders. She contrives 
and schemes every detail of the crime, and with ever-increasing 
impetuosity urges his failing footsteps towards the goal he now 
fears to reach. But the precious moments are speeding onward, 
and her passionate arguments seem powerless to lift his sickened 
spirit; till at the last, with all the rhetoric of despair, she pre- 
sents to his alfrighted gaze a blackened image of herself, thinking, 
as well she may, that such a vision will prove more potent than 
curses to fan into flame the dying embers of his resolve :— 





*T have given suck, and know 
Tow tender ’tis to love the babe that milks me: 
I would, while it was smiling in my face, 
Have pluck’d my nipple from his boneless gums, 
And dash’d the brains out, had 1 so sworn as you 
Have donc to this.’ 





It seems almost incredible, but it is nevertheless true, that this 
frenzied appeal has over and again been accepted as Lady Mac- 
beth’s judicial report upon her own character. A speech which is 
conceived in the most daring spirit of dramatic fitness, and which 
bears in every word the stamp of the special purpose for which it 
is uttered, is transformed into a prosaic statement of fact.” 

In fine, Lady Macheth was not designed by Shakespeare to 
excite pity and terror, but pity alone. It follows, too, that 
Mrs. Siddons and Ristori were wrong, if Mr. Comyns Carr and 
Miss Terry are right. The theory has a certain plausibility 
when propounded academically on paper, but it only needs 
to see it realised on the boards to feel how hopelessly 
unsatisfactory it is. It is plain to us that an effort has 
been made to prove that the new reading is the right 
one, because a gifted and popular actress is not endowed 
with the peculiar tragic force requisite for the adequate 
interpretation of the character on the old lines. This method, 
if it became a precedent, might lead to dangerous results. 
Imagine Mr. Arthur Roberts consumed with a desire to play 
Hamlet. What could be easier than to show that the Dane 
was really a person of a drily humorous tendency, with an 
inveterate fondness for practical joking, by which he frightened 
Ophelia out of her wits? Why should not Mr. Arthur Cecil 
and Mrs. John Wood give us their version of Romeo and 
Juliet? No; it will not do to admit that because an actor or 





scene by keeping her eyes wide open with unwinking ligs 
throughout,—a piece of realism which cost her dear, ag ghe 
mentions in her recently published Memoirs (p. 197). } 
was indeed a terrible picture of remorse. Miss Terry, on the 
other hand, remains sympathetic to the last, and this fina] 
scene in her hands remains the most effective argument foy 
Lady Macbeth’s rehabilitation. , 

Of Mr. Irving’s performance, it may be said that it has 
beaux.moments, but also mauvais quarts Vheure. He is never 
commonplace, but he is oftener, and for longer periods, 
grotesque in this part than in any other save Romeo, 
Two of his “ new readings,” noticed by a correspondent to the 
St. James’s Gazelte on the opening night, have since been 
corrected ; but he still says :— 

“Tf it were done when ’tis done, then ’twere well. 
It were done quickly if the assassination,” &c. 
And on hearing of Lady Macbeth’s death :— 
“ She would have died hereafter,” 
instead of should. 

Liszt once told one of his pupils not to play as if she 
was making an omelette. Borrowing 
describe one often repeated gesture of Mr. Irving’s, we may 
be allowed to express a wish that he would not shampoo 
his head so frequently. At times he was quite unintelligible, 


a Lisztian image to 





and in the last scene of all, presented a repulsive picture of the 
usurper, unbraced, undignified, and wholly demoralised and 
hysterical. Of the other characters, Mr. Alexander, as 
Macduff, was quite the best, and in his outburst on hearing 
the news of the butchery of his wife and children, struck a 
very genuine note. Banquo was excellent as his own ghost, 
and the wounded serjeant spoke his lines well. 

The mounting of the play, as we remarked at the outset, is 
truly magnificent. A finer spectacle has never been seen before 
evenat the Lyceum. But the splendour of the accessories cannot 
reconcile us to a reading of the two principal characters in 
which their traditional relations are inverted. Weare asked to 
believe that Shakespeare, when he created Lady Macbeth, had 
in his mind an amiable but foolish woman who “accepted 
without questioning a policy”—and such a_ policy !—* that 
was none of her own devising.” Unfortunately, the same 
theory demands that she should be simultaneously regarded 
as a mistress of resource, prompt and unflinching in action, and 
skilled in the “ rhetoric of despair.” The internal evidence on 
If we 


gratuitous than 


which this view is based is of the flimsiest nature. 
accept it, what can be more wnmeaning or 
the invocation ?— 
“Come, you spirits 
That tend on mortal thoughts, unsex me here, 
And fill me from the crown to the toe top-full 
Of direst cruelty ! make thick my blood : 
Stop up the access and passage to remorse, 
That no compunctious visitings of nature 
Shake my fell purpose, nor keep peace between 
The effect and it! Come to my woman’s breast: 
And take my milk for gall, you murdering ministers 
Wherever in your sightless substances 
You wait on nature’s mischief !” 


Why should Lady Macbeth thus libel herself when she is 
alone ? 
out 








But the practical test of secing the new theory carried 
is the most destructive of all. The old Lady Macbeth 
may have been an abnormal type of womanhood, but she was 
at least intelligible and consistent. With all its charm, the 
new Lady Macbeth is neither. 


THE POETRY OF THE SEA. 
TFRNGLISH poets are certainly not to be accounted great at 
4 all in proportion to their success in dealing with the 
sea. Some o. the very greatest have concerned themselves 
comparatively little with it, and some of the minor poets, who 





actress, no matter how popular, can only play a part in one 
way, that therefore that way alone is the right one. 

Although it was shorn of the uncanny element with which 
Ristori and other actresses managed to invest it, the sleep- 
walking scene was Miss Terry’s best effort, and impressed the 
audience greatly by its picturesque pathos. The long-drawn, 
almost whining utterance, and the breaking-up of words into 
their syllables, are, we are assured, true to life, though the 
speech of most somnambulists is incoherent and rapid. To 
us, Miss Trerry’s delivery seemed here to lack variety. 
Ristori managed to produce an extraordinary effect in this 


Hy 


will never stand among the first, have touched that fascinating 
subject with a force and freedom, which, if it had pervaded the 
rest of their poetry, would certainly have lifted them to a 
higher rank. Forexample, Shakespeare is certainly greater in 
dealing with the clouds than with the sea—naturally, for he 
was a Midland Counties’ poet,—and Milton, in spite of his 
grand organ tones, was too stately,—there was too little freedom 
in his measured cadences,—for a theme not only so mighty, but 
so buoyant and so defiant of control. Still, English poetry, 
like English character, is very naturally full of the sea, 
and though a great deal of mediocre verse has been written 
on the subject, a great deal has been written on it that 
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aie 
expresses the very heart of English passion, English daring, 
and English pride. A new writer has gathered together 
specimens of this sea-music of ours in a volume which seems 
to us too big and too much taken up with third-rate verse that 
attains to only a very moderate share of poetical distinction. 
Mrs. William Sharp, in her “ Songs and Poems of the Sea” * 
has indeed, to our mind, sometimes selected what was least 
characteristic of the special influence of the sea, even from 
writers who had reached a much higher note, and she has 
filled a good number of her pages with mere jollity and 
yo-ho-ishness. A volume of half the size might easily have 
been made which would have been double the value, partly 
because in dealing with poetry of a particular type, we want 
only what is most characteristic, partly because the more 
severely you sift, the more sure you are to rise to a higher 
standard of taste. It is a mistake, for instance, in quoting 
from Matthew Arnold’s poems in relation to the sea, to give us 
«The Forsaken Merman,” which is a very lovely little poem, 
and a fine rendering of a beautiful legend, but is only geo- 
graphically or mythologically, as it were, connected with the 
sea, and not by any means a product of the true genius of the 
sea. There is more of the true genius of the sea in one line of 
Matthew Arnold’s which Mrs. William Sharp has not quoted, 
—* The unplumbed, salt, estranging sea,”—than in almost all 
that she has quoted from that delightful poet put together. 
Again, of all the quotations given us from Wordsworth, this 
single line seems to us much the most truly characteristic 
both of Wordsworth and of the sea,—‘ The sea that bares 
her bosom to the moon.” One quotation which, had it been a 
little fuller, would have been equally fine, is spoiled by being 
mutilated. As it stands, it is but an unmetrical fragment of 
a very musical passage,—* Ocean is a mighty harmonist.” | 
Surely Mrs. Sharp might have given us the context :— 





«The towering headlands crown’d with mist, 
Their feet among the billows, know 
That Ocean is a mighty harmonist.” 





That is a single bar from a great organ tune ; but the mutilated | 
fragment bardly betrays the mighty organ at all. And why 
did we not have the grand sonnet written in 1807, after 
Napoleon’s conquests in the Alps ?— 


“Two voices are there, one is of the sea, 
One of the mountains, each a mighty voice ; 
In both from age to age thou did’st rejoice, 
They were thy chosen music, Liberty! 
There came a Tyrant, anu with holy glee 
Thou foughu’st against him; but hast vainly striven : 
Thou from thine Alpine holds at length art driven 
Where not a torrent murmurs heard by thee. 
Of one deep bliss thine ear hath been bereft : 
Then cleave, oh! cleave to that which still is left; 
For, high-souled maid, what sorrow would it be 
That Mountain floods should thunder as before, 
And Ocean bellow from his rocky shore, 
And neither awful voice be heard by thee 1” 





We quote the whole because it expresses so tersely and | 
grandly that vivid association between the sea and the love of | 
liberty which is the secret of one great poetic charm in the | 
theme. Doubtless it is because the sea is separating, because 
it is changeful, because it is dangerous, because it is unfruitful, 
because it is so full of tragedy, that it is at once a bulwark 


| sea so popular a subject of verse. 


| 
against tyranny and a theme for the imagination of poets,— 


in fact, because the sea is more perfectly what mountains are 
less perfectly. 
seems to us, strikes a key-note for a writer who is giving us 
poetry that flavours of the sea. 


Among the poets who are most successful in dealing with 
the very heart of the seais Shelley. And he is so, just because 
he seldom treats the accidents of any poctic theme. Though 
he often thins away the essence of the influences with which 
he deals, till the reality almost vanishes into the mere ghost 
of itself, yet that ghost is generally a spirit with more power 
to haunt than the reality itself. 
Shelley’s treatment of the sea. 
its bitterness, its loneliness, are conceived as only a poet witha 
genius for delineating desolation could conceive them. Take, 
for instance, this extract from the lines “written among the 
Euganean Hills.” which Mrs. Sharp very judiciously selects as 
one of the most characteristic of Shelley 


Its infinitude, its mystery, 





$s sea-studies :— 


“Many a ereen isle needs must be 


So that this sonnet of Wordsworth’s, as it | 
| 


But Mrs. Sharp has not | 
remembered it. | 
|and yet unmeasured bravado. 


This is certainly true of | 





In the deep wide sea of misery, } 


So 


manl P 
London: Walter S« 


Or the mariner, worn and wan, 

Never thus could voyage on 

Day and night and night and day, 
Drifting on his dreary way, 

With the solid darkness black 
Closing round his vessel’s track ; 
Whilst above, the sunless sky, 

Big with clouds, hangs heavily, 

And behind the tempest fleet 

Hurries on with lightning feet, 
Riving sail, and cord, and plank, 

Till the ship has almost drank 

Death from the o’er-brimming deep ; 
And sinks down, down, like that sleep 
When the dreamer seems to be 
Weltering through eternity ; 

And the dim low line before 

Of a dark and distant shore 

Still recedes, as ever still 

Longing with divided will, 

But no power to seek or shun, 

He is ever drifted on 

O’er the unreposing wave 
T’o the haven of the grave.” 

And, again, how could the close analogy between the physical 
Ocean, and Time as conceived by Shelley’s sceptical imagina- 
tion,—namely, as a shoreless waste without any guiding power 
over it,—be more eerily and effectively painted than in these 
haunting lines ?— 


“ Unfathomable Sea! whose waves are years! 
Ocean of Time, whose waters of deep woe 
Are brackish with the salt of human tears! 
Thou shoreless flood which in thy ebb and flow 
Claspest the limits of mortality, 
And, sick of prey, yet howling on for more, 
Vomitest thy wrecks on its inhospitable shore ! 
Treacherous in calm, and terrible in storm, 
Who shall put forth on thee, 
Unfathomable sea ?” 


But if the poetic associations of the sea had only been 


| those of mystery, immensity, and incalculable might, though 
| they would still have been bound up with the love of freedom 


and the pride of daring, they would never have been the 
inspiration of the great mass of popular poetry which exults 
No doubt it is the habit of steady courage 
necessary to a seaman, and the perpetual freshness as well as 


in ocean life. 


the exciting fitfulness of the life on shipboard, which con- 
stitutes the main charm of the sea as a subject of popular 
poetry. ‘To the ordinary lover of sea-ballads, the mystery, 
the infinitude, the barrenness, the unsearchable secrets of the 
What he cares for is the 
constant demand for courage, and the freshness and vividness 
of the life in which that courage is put to the proof. It is 
not Wordsworth’s passion for freedom, nor Shelley’s weird 
insight into the might of the sea as a symbol of unknown 


sea, are not the chief attractions. 


laws and unfathomable power to overawe our spirits, 
that makes the subject so popular as a poetic theme, 
It is the love of daring and conflict, and especially 


of daring and conflict under an open sky, that makes the 
We are not referring 
now to songs of the Dibdin school, which may be said to be 


| mere reflections of the jolly English tar, his tastes and reck- 


lessness, but to poetry which brings out the full physical 
grandeur of storm and the moral grandeur of the spirit 
which does not quail before the storm, as Mr. Buchanan, for 
instance, one of the strongest of the painters of this sort of 
joy in conflict, brings it out. The poetry, in any true sense, of 
most of Dibdin’s popular songs may well be denied. Indeed, 
many of them are the mere flashy rollickings of a sentimental] 
But no one can deny that 
there is true poetry and true grandeur in such a passage as 
this, which we find amongst Mrs. Sharp’s quotations from 
Robert Buchanan :— 
« Now faintlier blew the wind, the thin rain ceased, 
The thick cloud cleared like smoke from off the strand, 
For, lo! a bright blue glimmer in the East— 
God putting out His hand! 
And overhead the rack grew thinner too, 
And through the smoky gorge 
The Wind drave past the stars, and faint they flew, 
Like sparks blown from a forge! 
And now the thousand foam-flames o’er the Sea 
Hither and thither flashing visibly ; 
And grey lights hither and thither came and fled, 
Like dim shapes searching for the drowned dead ; 
And where these shapes most thickly glimmer’d by, 
Out on the cruel reef the black hulk lay, 
And east against the kindling eastern sky, 
Its shape gigantic on the shrouding spray. 
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Silent upon the shore, the fishers fed 

Their eyes on horror, waiting for the close, 

When in the midst of them a shrill voice rose : 

‘The boat! the boat!’ it said. 

Like creatures startled from a trance, they turned 

To her who spake; tall in the midst stood she, 

With arms uplifted, and with eyes that yearned 

Out on the murmuring sea. 

Some, shrugging shoulders, homeward turned their eyes, 

And others answered back in brutal speech ; 

But some, strong-hearted, uttering shouts and cries, 

Followed the fearless woman up the beach. 

A rush to seaward—black confusion—then 

A struggle with the surf upon the strand— 

*Mid shrieks of women, cries of desperate men, 

The long oars smite, the black boat springs from land!” 
There you have, though without the abstraction and generali- 
sation which bring out of Shelley’s sea-poems effects so pallid 
and visionary, a good deal of that sense of mystery in peril, 
of heroic struggle with “the immensities,” and of the tragedy 
in life, which furnished Shelley with the suggestions on which 
his imagination worked till he had spiritualised them into 

- those symbolic phantoms with which his mind was possessed. 
Mr. Buchanan, in his sea-pieces, never gives us the mere bold 
buecaneer who is so popular with the Dibdin school. But he 
shows the most complete insight into what it is that makes the 
sea dear to the daring will and dear to the awestruck mind, 
which makes it a symbol of the anarchy with which man has 
to struggle, and of the vast advantages of the bold heart over 
the timid spirit, whenever the struggle comes. 

Why freedom should always be regarded as the right chiefly 
of the bold, we can never fully understand, though the 
poetry of the sea for the most part so regards it. We should 
say that the freedom of the bold is so much less likely to be 
invaded than is the freedom of the timid, that the freedom 
of the timid ought to have a special consecration of its own. 
But that is not an idea at all in the vein of most of our sea- 
poetry, which is apt to regard a man who cannot maintain 
with success a bold and hazardous conflict as hardly worthy 
of the freedom for which he yearns. Still, it is part of the con- 
ception which makes the music of the sea popular, that those 
who love it are always bold as well as always denouncers of 
slavery,—that is, are almost sure of success in the cause for 
which they struggle. Indeed, poetry is not very fond of painting 
shrinking heroes of any kind, even if they be all the more heroic 
for shrinking from the perils to which nevertheless they reso- 
lutely expose themselves. The poets who deal most success- 
fully with the sea, all of them celebrate the glories of freedom, 
but chiefly the glories of freedom for those who, if not absolutely 
free, are quite certain to become so, and not for those who are 
likely to be cut off from freedom by their relative incapacity to 
fight for it as the bold sailor fights against the storm, or 
breasts the breakers when he is cast into them. That is the 
way with popular poetry. It is apt to praise the right things, 
but to praise them most for those who win them, and least for 
those who yearn for them equally without the capacity to win 
them. The poetry of conflict is, in England at least, almost 
absorbed in celebrating the conflicts of those who are strong, 
and not the conflicts of those who are weak. 

MR. F. HARRISON’S LECTURE ON NEW 
YEAR’S DAY. 

E have heard men, and men of undoubted piety and 

large experience, maintain that the best instrument 

for the propagation of a creed is assertion, persistent, un- 
flinching, and unexplained assertion. Truth, they allege, once 
stated, makes its own way, the majority of mankind cannot 
reason, and the impression of profound conviction in the 
teacher affects the taught far more strongly than any argu- 
ment. We do not teach children the alphabet or the rules of 
arithmetic by ratiocination, but by the incessant repetition of 
dogmatic truths, such as the multiplication-table, which they 


rarely forget and never disbelieve. It is quite possible, 
for he has much experience, that this is also the theory 


of Mr. Frederie Harrison, and certainly it is his occasional 
practice. On New Year’s Day, for example, he repeated once 
more his extraordinary dogma that the dissolution of the 
European Empires into States, of which Ireland, Scotland, 
Bohemia, and Bavaria might be the largest, would tend to 
extinguish war, which he holds to be mainly due to the aggre- 
gation of mankind into vast, and therefore ambitious, Empires. 
He has repeated that assertion before in other words, and will 
doubtless repeat it again, and probably will find believers, 





though he neither does nor can advance a reason in support 
of his revolutionary view. Certainly experience offers none. 
indeed, its evidence is so directly hostile, that, completely ‘os 
we believe in Mr. Harrison’s sincerity, we find it hard to 
acquit him of wilfully disregarding his own accumulated 
knowledge. The possibilities of illusion are infinite, and he 
may believe that the thirty-eight States of the American 
Union, now lapped in peace by the certainty that any one of 
them which seceded would be crushed by military force, 
would, if separated into thirty-eight units, remain peacefy] 
still; but he is scholar as well as teacher, and must know that 
the history of independent Greece was a history of war. He 
could hardly divide Europe into cantons smaller than the 
States of Greece, which were bound together by the pre. 
cise links he desires, of “common religion” and “ intel. 
lectual and moral sympathies ” so strongly, that they held 
all who were not Greeks to be barbarians, yet which 
lived for centuries in a condition of chronic and often 
atrociously cruel war. Athens and Sparta were ideal cantons 
and hardly dreamt of amity with each other. The small 
States of Italy, when independent, fought each other in. 
cessantly ; the independent States of Rajpootana were 
always at war; and among the States of Southern America, 
which are cantons in all but their vastness of area, war, or 
the jealousies which produce war, only slumber at intervals, 
The cantons of Switzerland, it is true, live in a peace 
which may be unbroken by centuries; but it is because 
they are riveted together by a military compulsion which 
the War of the Sonderbund in 1847 proved to be irresistible. 
What, indeed, is there in the smallness of a State which 
should alter the human heart, assuage hatred, extinguish 
greed, or soothe away that imaginative fear of being crushed 
or injuriously treated, which, far more than ambition, has 
induced mankind to aggregate themselves into mighty States, 
‘that occasionally, though only occasionally, have secured 
peace to themselves, like the Roman and the Chinese Empires, 
ifor a century at a time? So far as we can see,the only effect 
upon war which would be exercised by the subdivision of 
Europe into small States, would be to make piracy the most 
profitable of world-wide trades, because no Canton would bave 
the means to maintain a fleet of war-steamers for its suppres- 
sion. They might confederate for that purpose? Ah! truly 
they might ; but then they would be “ bound together by that 
common military organisation” which Mr. Harrison so 
eloquently condemns. 


It is useless, however, to discuss such an ideal, and we pass on 
to another of Mr. Harrison’s teachings, for which he will obtain 
a much more widely spread sympathy. He will seem to many 
to be teaching the abstinence from killing which to some men 
has become the substance of Christianity. If we understand 
the over-brief report of his remarks upon East Africa, he holds 
that even in the extreme case of the savage tribes of that 
region, and a fortiori in every other case, military conquest is 
wrong. He admits that, in the general interest of humanity, it 
is the duty of the races which have attained to civilisation to 
exert themselves to civilise the savage; but they are to per- 
form their task by an exertion of moral force alone. Now, 
why? We can quite understand the teaching of those who 
tell us that independence is sacred, and includes the right to 
remain in barbarism, and so waste the potential resources of 
the world; that we ought not to invade Fiji even to suppress 
cannibalism; and that we have no general responsibility for 
the welfare or the future of mankind; but that is not Mr. 
Harrison’s position. It is, indeed, the antithesis of his 
position, for the common responsibility of humanity is the 
key of his whole system of thought, and in this very 
lecture he pushes it to the extreme, though reasonable 
length, of denying to any nation the right of isolation. 
The duty of civilising, then, being his premiss—one in 
which we cordially agree—why does he object to a method 
which, if not absolutely necessary, as we maintain it to be, is 
at least the most rapid and effective, the method, that is, of 
beginning work by establishing a government competent 
to maintain peace and order? Because, he says, your motive 
is a bad one, being, in truth, plunder through different 
methods of rapine. We deny that utterly as regards England, 
believing that while certain classes are actuated in Africa by 
the hope of gain, the body of the people is influenced by the 
hope of promoting civilisation, and especially of crushing out 





its greatest enemy in Africa, the native custom of kid- 
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napping human beings in order to make them work by 
terror instead of pay. For ourselves, we have supported 
the conquest of East Africa, from Alexandria to the 
Cape, from a single notion of duty to the world, and 
with a thorough conviction, repeatedly expressed at great 
length, that the performance of that duty must be a burden 
and not a benefit to Great Britain; that her people, if they 
accepted their responsibility, must be prepared to send more 
soldiers, train more auxiliaries, employ more war-ships, and 
pay more taxes to the minimum extent of at least two 
millions a year. And we cannot doubt, on the evidence 
of the reams of letters sent to ourselves as well as 
ow contemporaries, that this is one conviction, though 
it is not the only conviction, of the most influential 
promoters of settlement and conquest in Eastern Africa. 
Let us, however, waive for a moment the question as to the 


facts, and accept Mr. Harrison’s view of them; and still we | 


may fairly ask,—What does the motive matter, if the result 
be good ? Human motives are always mixed, and we may be 
sure that fear and avarice help to inspire energetic action 
against murder and fraud; but nobody proposes that because 
of‘such base admixture, such beneficial action shall cease. Our 
contention is that our government of such savages as these 
Negroes lays a solid foundation for their civilisation ; and if 
that is true, what do our motives matter, except to our own 
consciences ? Indeed, we are by no means so certain that the 
motive attributed to us, the desire of gain, is so bad a one after 
all. It is very easy to crack cheap jokes about philanthropy 
and 15 per cent.; but am I bound, if I can make 15 per cent. 
by enfranchising slaves and employing them as freemen, to 
refuse that rate of interest? The allegation of plunder is 
absurd, for there is at present nothing to steal worth having; 
andif we can gain by training untrained Africans, or spreading 
civilisation in any way, why should we not? Selling civilisa- 





tion is no worse, at all events, than selling calico,—is, indeed, | 


a great deal better. We are bound to see that it is civilisation 
we sell, and not a sham, just as we are bound to see that it is 


ealico we sell, and not rubbish made heavy with lime and rice- | 


water; but Mr. Harrison does not impugn the quality of the 


goods. He may say, probably does say, that to establish a 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 
<i 
WOMEN ON COUNTY COUNCILS. 
{To THE EDITOR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.”’ | 

S1r,—The consideration of who are to act as our representa- 
tives on these new bodies is attracting much attention and 
occupying the thoughts of many. We are all hoping that the 
“best men ” will offer themselves for the posts; while not a 
few are asking if there is room, and a fitting place, for women, 
that thus a “communion of labour” on social questions, so 
often urged as an essential element of successful work, may 
be carried out in practice as well as in theory. And it is in 
the light of social work that we are now considering it. Some of 
us have known and can speak of the lack of woman’s influence 
and authority in various matters during many years; and the 
conviction of the reality of this want is perhaps an important 
element in our wishes for the future. A great part of social 
work concerns women as much as men,—nay, in some direc- 
tions even more concerns them. A mere enumeration of the 
subjects that will come under the control of these Councils, 
will suffice to convince us of this. We read of matters such 
as “drainage, lighting, cleansing, removing of nuisances, the 
regulation of places of public entertainment, open spaces, 
some control of lunatic asylums in the country, of reformatory 
and industrial schools, lock-up houses, police-stations, the 
rules of charitable gifts, and the introduction of general 
improvements.” Surely in most, if not all of these, the help 
and experience of women may be acceptable and valuable, for 
has it not already been shown to be so in the past? And in 
this new sphere we see the possibility of a vast extension of 
the work so effectually performed by many who have had the 
capacity and the leisure for it. In sanitary work, women have 
already shown themselves no unworthy helpers. They have 
assisted largely in carrying out the plans and endeavours of 
inspectors, and the more voluntary efforts of the Mansion 
House Committees. Great moral results are effected by 
sanitary work, which so intimately affects the lives and well- 
being of the whole community. We may say the same as to 


| the methods of lighting our streets, a more important question 


Government in East Africa, we have to employ force—that is, we | 


have to inflict upon one generation a quantity of misery varying 
in the ratio of resistance. That is quite true, as it is true 
that to produce discipline among soldiers, we must shoot and 
imprison a certain proportion of recruits; but what then? If we 
do not inflict that misery on one generation, infinitely greater 
misery of precisely the same kind will be suffered by twenty 
generations instead of one. We have hitherto prevailed without 
much fighting, in East Central Africa at all events; but suppose 
the fighting to grow worse, we shall not in establishing civil 
order kill one-tenth as many persons as the slave-raiders will 


| 
} 


killin rendering order impossible, while we shall not torture | 


anybody at all. It seems to us that if war is ever allowable, war 
to produce such a result as good white government would pro- 


duce in East Africa is the war most nearly sinless, being, as | 


it is, a war waged on behalf of powerless millions, born 
and unborn—all the women of East Africa, for example— 
against savage oppression. The a priori reasoning appears 
to us all one way, and Mr. Harrison will hardly quote 
against us the argument of history. In the providence 
of God, or, not to use an expression offensive to our 
Opponent, in the historic evolution of man, some of the 
most cruel of conquests have been the causes of endless 
benefits to mankind. Surely it is not the apostle of Humanity 
who objects to the extinction of the Roman Empire by 
the vivifying barbarians, or regrets that the Anglo-Saxon 


“conquered ” North America and the great isles of the South | 


Pacific. 


| 


Yet the latter conquests—for they were conquests, | 


though under the form of colonial settlements—were far less | 
justifiable than the conquest of East Africa will be, for the | 
Englishman did not in either region recognise his true mission, | 


and in both he, sometimes without consciousness, but often con- 
sciously, killed the barbarian out. The Negro does not perish 
before the white man, but, by the testimony of every traveller, 
betakes himself, the moment he is properly protected and 
properly taxed, to the life of steady industry and commerce. 
Even the Masai, hereditary enemies of mankind, are taking to 
selling cotton instead of accumulating skulls. That change, 


small as it seems, is for him the first condition of civilisa- | 


tion; and but for the “conquest” which Mr. Harrison 


denounces, it might not arrive for another six thousand years. | 





than it is generally supposed to be. Again, have not women 
been foremost in working for, and successfully obtaining, 
open spaces, chiefly for the health and benefit of women 
and children? And would they not be able to do so 
with far greater power if they worked with authority, 
as well as persuasion, in all these matters? It is hardly 
necessary to dwell upon the importance and public interest 
of the due regulation of places of entertainment, in which 
women are as much concerned as men. And as regards 
the asylums for pauper lunatics, it has been felt for many 
years by some, how urgently women’s influence and inspection 
are needed for their poor afflicted and helpless sisters. No less 
is this true of reformatories and industrial schools, half of 
which, at least, are for women and girls. That those of their 
own sex should have no voice or power in their management, 
has long been felt to be a grievance and an anomaly in the 
interests of humanity, and we may add, of decency also. 

Then we come to lock-up houses and police-stations, a 
subject on which we venture to say that those who have recently 
listened to or read the revelations made concerning it, have 
felt both shame and humiliation that such statements could 
have been true of any department of English life, statements 
not of sentimental philanthropists, but of Commissioners and 
Judges appointed to report upon the conditions under which 
men and women and children are kept while awaiting the 
verdict of the law. Most deeply has this scandal been felt and 
commented upon. We do not say that the appointment of 
police matrons (a long and urgently desired reform) has been 
owing to the influence of women; but we do say that the 
grievance would never have existed for all these years had 
women possessed a knowledge of the state of things, or pos- 
sessed the power to redress it. Again, we read, the rules of 
charitable gifts will come under the control of the Councils. 
Who, we may ask, are likely to have as much knowledge of 
and interest in the work of charity as women? Surely in all 
ages this has been considered their province, for they have the 
leisure to investigate and acquaint themselves with the needs 
of others, which investigation must be at the root of all really 
charitable work. 

In the matter of the removal of nuisances, women would be 
useful, at least as far as their own and their neighbours’ houses 
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were concerned. But we need not dwell further on this part 
of the subject ; rather we would touch for a moment on some 
of the objections and difficulties which have been alleged 
against our proposals, objections which have been frequently 
urged against women’s work on Boards of Guardians. The 
first is, that the sphere of women is in the home; the 
second, that the strife and publicity of the elections are 
unfitted for them to take part in. The former objection, 
at least, we believe to be imaginary, with no founda- 
tion in fact. We cannot suppose that at this period of 
our history women are or can be exclusively employed at 
home. We do not believe that even our grandmothers and 
We have no desire to induce 
any women to neglect the duties that lie nearest to them and 
in their homes, in order to take up others outside them. But 
it is not suggested that married women with young children 
should come forward for this work; indeed, we know that 
they are not eligible for it. It is the women with no such 
claims and duties, such as are now acting as Poor-Law 
Guardians, who are asked to take a share in this public 
work, and thus to assist in that communion of labour 


great-grandmothers were so. 


between men and women which, as we have said, lies at the 
foundation of true social work. We cannot suppose that 
women spend all their days at home, and in the eare of their 
households and children; half their time is probably devoted 
to outdoor pursuits, perhaps in shopping or in paying 
visits, which are supposed to be the usual occupations of 
women who are not engaged in active charitable work. Surely 
we are now offering them what would be as good and profitable 
employment as those we have just named; and we are confident 
that there are many who would perform it well. With regard 
to the publicity of the elections, we acknowledge the un- 
pleasantness of this part of the process, and we venture to 
ask whether no means of avoiding some of its more dis- 
agreeable features cannot be devised. But, anyhow, the 
usefulness of the work we have endeavoured to point out will 
be allowed to overbalance even these passing difficulties and 
objections. 

Some of us may perhaps have had our attention drawn 
to an almanac for the new year, in which the ‘County 
Councils ” of the future are depicted, we hope, in prophetic 
guise. We see a procession passing before us, in which all 
evil things are moving away and vanishing, and in their place 
appears a lofty car, bearing the figure of a woman who heralds 
a new era, while all around her are other women, carrying 
aloft the good gifts of pure water, light, air, ozone, and open 
spaces, while one among them leads by the hand little lost 
and ragged children, and we find that her name is “ Charity ;” 
and so the pi 
with it. Muay the vision be realised in the year now 
Sir, Ke., Louisa TWINING. 


‘ocession passes on, bringing all these blessings 


commenced !—I am, 


THE STRENGTH OF THE HAPSBURGS. 
To THE EDITOR OF THE ‘‘SPECTATOR.”’ 

Srr,—In his criticism of your interesting article on the above 

subject, Professor Freeman states as his opinion that Austria 

is not, and that her ¢reat Eastern neighbour is, a “national 


Power.” The judement of another eminent historian on this 
latter point may be of interest to some of your readers. Pro- 
1 Tt 


fessor Seeley (in his * Expansion of England,” p. 76) writes of 


“the great conglomeration of Slaves, Germans, Tureomans, 
and Armenians, of Greek Christians, Catholics, Protestants, 


1 


Mussulmans, and Buddhists, which we eall Russia.” 
be added, that the Germans are 
educated body of citizens in the Ey 

especially formidable as soldiers, and that history teaches us 





It may 
the only intelligent and 
npire, that the Poles are 
that religious are at least as serious a barrier as racial 
differences, to anything like real unity.—I am, Sir, &e., 
HERBERT HAINES. 


110 Be lyrave Ro 1d, S.W. 





THE FORM OF ENCYCLOP_ZDIAS. 
To THE Epiror OF THE “ SPECTATOR.” 

Srr,—Your article on the “ Eneyclopedia Britannica,” in the 

Spectator of 

might be pos 


December 15th, contains a suegestion that it 
ible to issue an edition of that great work “in a 
hundred instead of twenty-four volumes,—an edition of a size 
which could be lifted without a back-ache, and read while 
sitting in » chair.” Your reviewer, while making this sug- 
‘laughed at for trade 
“an ideal, not a possibility.” 


gestion, supposes that it will be 


reasons,” and implies that it is 








In my ignorance of the “trade,” I confess that I do not gee 
any reason why such an edition should not be issued; and] 
am sure that I, for one, would at once subscribe to it, 
though I should never think of buying the ponderons 
tomes of the present one. JI am convinced that such 
an edition would be welcomed by very many men who, 
like myself, would be only too glad to possess tke Eney- 
clopedia, and would willingly make some sacrifice to obtain 
it, but who are frightened by the unwieldy bulk of the 
present edition, which is only fitted for public reference 
libraries, or the houses of rich men who have special rooms 
and practically unlimited space for their books. It is in the 
hope of leading to some public expression of a widespread 
desire for a handy and readable edition of this monumental 
work that I venture to address you. It would surely be 
easy, at the proper moment, to invite subscriptions to such an 
edition, which might be carried out if the number of sub- 
scribers proved sufficient to insure a good profit—I am, 


Sir; dcc., Moke €- 


THE EVIL EYE. 
|To THE EpITor OF THE * SPECTATOR,”’ | 
Sir,—It is not difficult to point to the antiquity of the belief 
in the influence of the “ Evil Eye,” but it is surprising to find 
instances at the present time of the survival of what is 
perhaps something more significant than an ordinary rustic 
superstition. 

A village schoolmaster in the West of England has recently 
been good enough to make inquiries for me, to discover to 
what extent the belief in witchcraft is still held; and he has 
within the past few days sent me some curious facts which 
have come under his notice. One case I will briefly state. 
A man well known to my informant believed that the * Evil 
Eye” had been upon him, and that he had been “ overlooked.” 
So convinced was he of this, that he sent to a witch in a 
neighbouring town for a charm that he might be thereby 
cured. There is no necessity to describe here the absurd 
nostrums used in this case to counteract the influence of the 
“vil Eye;” it is sufficiently extraordinary that such an 
instance should have occurred so recently as only a few 
months back. J could mention a number of similar cases 
which have come to light in the West of England in the past 
few years. If the extent of the belief in the “ Evil Bye” in 
this country could be exactly determined, T am convinced 
that in the South-Western counties there would be found the 
largest share. 

The fascinating power of the eye, to which the belief in the 
“Evil Eye” no doubt owes its origin, is observable equally in 
the dumb creation, and particularly in the cat. Many will 
remember Byron’s lines on this subject in “The Giaow,” 
1813 :— 





* And like the bird whose pinions quake, 
But cannot fly the gazing snake ;” 
and five lines beyond :— 
« As if that eye and bitter smile 
Transfer’d to others fear and euile.”’ 
—I am, Sir, &e., 


Ealing Dean. A. L. HUMPHREYS. 


[To THE EpiTor OF THE *‘SprcTaTor.”’ 
Srr,—Your correspondent, R. H. Quick, commits a slight 
error in attributing the division of Churchmen into High, 
Low, and Broad to the late Dean Conybeare. It was Dean 
Conybeare’s eldest son, the Rev. William Conybeare, co-author 
of the Life of St. Paul with Dean Howson, who wrote the 
article on “ Church Parties.” 

In regard to the discussion of the “ Evil Eye,” it is my ex- 
perience that Mahommedan women draw a cloak over a child's 
head at the mere approach of an unbelieving European. 
Oriental Christians in Egypt, Syria, and Asia Minor have 
always seemed to me quite pleased if you look at and admire 
their children, so I am surprised to hear of “H. J. W.’s” 
experience. 

Other animals beside Ss dogs dislike a” pre longed CaAZE Pe from 
a human being. Iwas recently on board ship for some days: 
and had some caged lions as fellow-travellers, and I found that 
to fix them with my eye at first made them uneasy, and would 
ultimately rouse them to fury. Their tamer also told me that 
in working with a lion he did not dare to take his eye off that 
of the animal for a single second.—I ain, Sir, Ke., 

FRED. CORNWALLIS CONYBEAR 

4 Crick Road, Oxford. 
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3 To rue Epiror or THE “ SpecTaToR.’’] | 
grr,— P. C. W.” speaks of the “Evil Eye” as a supersti- 
tion prevalent in the Ireland of forty years ago. I can tell 
him that at this hour it is as widespread asever. Ihave héard 
[rishwomen of every rank, from the highest to the humblest, 
and of every faith, from the rigid Methodist to the devout 
Roman Catholic, expressing serious belief in this strange 











superstition. I met the other day a lady of my acquaint- 
ance, highly educated and of masculine strength of in- | 
tellect. She had a lovely boy by the hand, and I said, | 
—‘“What a noble little fellow!’ “Oh! fur goodness’ | 
sake, Mr. »’ she said, in a tone of great alarm, | 


«don’t say so; every one praises him, and I fear that he will 
be overlooked.” In another case, a lady with a sick child | 
discovered that a discharged servant had called to see it and | 
fondled it. She at once became convinced that the woman 
had “ overlooked ” the child, and its death caused sorrow, but | 
no surprise. To “ overlook ” (7.e., to look all over, to stare at) 
is the usual Irish phrase for the “ Evil Eye.”—I am, Sir, &e., 
DUBLINER. 





CLOSED CATHEDRALS. 

To THE EpiTor OF THE ‘‘ SPECTATOR.” | 
§m,—I had not intended to trouble you again on the subject 
of opening cathedrals. But as two of your correspondents | 
have taken notice of my letter, may I be permitted, in reply to | 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


Mr. Cavendish Bentinck, to say, first, that the Lincoln verger | 
has directions to do exactly that which he thinks is proper to | 


be done,—viz., to allow such visitors as appear to be trust- 


worthy to examine at their will and without guidance all parts 


of the cathedral; and next, that I must venture to place my 
experience against his a priori reasoning, and to assure him 
that if at any time he happens to be in Lincoln, and will favour 
me with a call, I will give him proof positive of the accuracy 
of my statement ? In regard to the suggestion of the “ lady- 
guides,” I fear that, as in so many other delightful imaginings, 
the writer has hardly thought out the practical difficulties of 
such an alternative.—I am, Sir, €e., WILLIAM BuTLER. 
The Deanery, Lineola, December 31st. 
WORDSWORTH’S SENSE OF FATE. 


[To THE Epiror or THE “ SprcTaTorR.” 


Sir,—In your interesting article of December 22nd, 1888, on 
Mr. John Morley’s essay on Wordsworth, you say,—* We 
cannot agree with Mr. Morley that Wordsworth ‘had not 
rooted in him the sense of Fate, of the inexorable sequences 
of things, of the terrible chain that so often binds an awful 
end to some slight and trivial beginning.” As I read these 
words, a passage from * The Borderers,” which has been in my 
memory for more than forty years, occurred to me. As it bears 
closely on this subject, I venture to send it to you:— 
* Action is momentary—a word, a blow, 
The motion of a muscle this way cr that; 
Suffering is long, drear, infinite.” 


The passage is lengthened, but not, I think, improved, in later | 


editions.—I am, Sir, Ke., M. 8. 








POETRY. 

A GREY DAY AT NAPLES, 1888. 
THE lazy waters of the tideless sea, 
That murmur homage to Parthenope, 
Enveloped in November’s cloak of brown, 
Hide their bright azure, as the motley town 
hnports from } 
Which masks awhile her laughing loveliness. 
Southward the eye to-day can searce divine 
The clear-cut range of Capri’s mountain line, 
Dreaming that Autumn’s spirit even thus 
Fell on the dark soul of Tiberius, 
And mourned with him the lights that disappear 
Out of the records of the dying year. 


forthern climes the low-toned dress 


Yet still, when Colour fails, the grace of Form 
Clasps the fair coast in her embraces warm, 
Even as to classie shapes inspired of Death 
The sculptor’s chisel lends a second breath, 
And in the couris of Naples bids again 

The ghosts of Caesars stand like living men. 


SQ 


So,—when the sad but gracious veil of grey 


| 
| 
} 
| 








Falls softly silent o’er the melting day,— 
Go teach thy thoughts in unison to turn 
To statued record and sepulchral urn, 
And feel that dullest hour can only shroud 
Eternal Beauty with a passing cloud. 


Even as I write, against my window-pane 
Plash early heralds of the dewy rain, 

And to the sun-tired spirit sound confessed 

A kind of gentle parable of Rest. 

A-weary of the long internal strife, 

Which surges still beneath the crust of Life, 
And threatens all men in securest hour 

With some dread flash of the Destroyer’s power, 
Till in a moment be to ruin hurled 

Their baby-hold upon their treasured world,— 
The mind will crave, ere sultry evening close, 
From waste of fretful labour, dead Repose. 


So, o’er the treacherous beauty of a soil 
Quick with the live voleano’s long turmoil, 
In sullen murmur hinting slow desire, 

And wrapping Nature in a lust of fire, 

Or threatening to upheave in sudden birth 
On ruins of herself unstable Earth, 
Careless of all the suffering of the few, 

So the great whole be to its mission true ;— 
Still ever and anon the Southern day 

Pales out in quiet folds of 
As if, where first their angry watch they kept, 
The very Titans in the prison slept. 


tender grey, 


With them tired heart, sleep, then, a little too, 
When restful cloud obscures the vaulted blue! 
If changeless sunshine flooded shore and sea, 
Where would the Spirit of the Shadow be ? 
HERMAN MERIVALE. 


BOOKS. 
Sagi. 
THE LAND OF DARKNESS? 
WE could dispense with “the experience of the little Pilgrim,’ 
who has never seemed to us half as impressive as the other 





’ 


spiritual conceptions of the remarkable writer to whom, we 
“The Open Door,” * Lady Mary,” and various other 
impressive visions of the invisible world are due. In truth, 
“the little Pilgrim ” is, to the taste of the present writer at 
least, a little mawkish, a little goody-goody, a little flavoured 
by the same want of character which is so apt to spoil all good 
heroes and heroines, whether they belong to the visible or the 
Even George Eliot used sometimes to fail 
here,—witness the “ Mira” of Daniel has a 
horrid habit of folding her hands, and gives the same im- 


suppe se, 


invisible world. 
Deronda, who 


pression of almost ostentatious humility which aggrieves us 
in “the little Pilgrim” of this remarkable writer's invisible 
world. Goethe, if 
Eckermann his fear of being beset in the world to come by 
eood people who directly they saw him, would burst out with,— 
“Did I not tell you so’ Did I not assure you that there was 
another world in which we should meet?” That particular 
fear of being bored by self-satisfied believers in immortality 
has never haunted the present writer, but certainly he has 
sometimes feared that if the society of the good made perfect 
were at all like what it is sometimes represented,—like that of 
“The Little Pilerim,” for instance,—it would be very easy to 
Perhaps it might be more tolerable in 


we remember rightly, expressed to 


, 


get too much of it. 
reality than it is in fiction. 
might disappear if one hada really good woman actually before 
one. The humility might take some specific shape which would 
But, be that as it may, 


The colourlessness of character 


relieve one of its excessive simplesse. 
to our taste there is no part c. this remarkable volume which 
borders on being flat, exce pt the 
little Pilgrim,” whether in revisiting earth or in receiving the 
outcasts who have actually found their painful way over the 
dark mountains from the world of the lost to the world of the 


virtuous experience of “the 


saved. 
Our author’s conception of “the Land of Darkness” is pre- 
sented in various forms. First we have a purely selfish world 
th some Further Chapters of the Experience 


Macmillan and Co, 1588, 
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presented, where all things go on much as they do in the 
most selfish regions of this world, except that there is no 
illusion as to either one’s own or anybody’s else’s good motives, 
scorn and rage being perfectly perceptible behind the appear- 
ance of civility which is assumed,—only apparently as the 
vorldly world here assumes it,—to prevent the utter dissolu- 
tion of society. As society is the only escape from the horror 
of self, and society becomes impossible if scorn and rage are 
not to some extent suppressed, the wholly selfish world to 
which we are first introduced has just the superficial varnish 
of decency over it which is essential for any society at all. 
Here is a specimen of the striking opening scene in that 
“World of Darkness” which it is the chief intention of the 
writer to delineate :— 

“<2 owas. . . much surprised by the fact that the traffic, 
which was never stilled for a moment, seemed to have no sort of 
regulation. Some carriages dashed along, upsetting the smaller 
vehicles in their way, without the least restraint or order, either, 


as it seemed, from their own good sense, or from the laws and | 


customs of the place. When an accident happened, there was a 
great shouting, and sometimes a furious encounter,—but nobody 
seeined to interfere. ‘This was the first impression made upon 
me. The passengers on the pavement were equally regardless. I 
was myself pushed out of the way, first to one side, then to 
another, hust!ed when I paused for a moment, trodden upon and 
driven about. I retreated soon to the doorway of a shop, from 
whence with a little more safety I could see what was going on. 
The noise made my head ring. It seemed to me that I could not 
hear myself think. If this were to go on for ever, I said to my- 
self, I should soon go mad. ‘Oh no,’ said some one behind me, 
‘not at all; you will get used to it; you will be glad of it. One 
does not want to hear one’s thoughts ; most of them are not worth 
hearing.’—I turned round and saw it was the master of the shop, 
who had come to the door on seeing me. He had the usual smile 
of a man who hoped to sell his wares; but to my horror and 
astonishment, by some process which I could not understand, I 
saw that he was saying to himself, ‘What a d—d fool! here’s 
another of those cursed wretches, d—— him!’ all with the same 
smile. I started back, and answered him as hotly, ‘ What do you 
mean by calling me a d-——d fool ?—fool yourself, and all the rest 
of it. Is this the way you receive strangers here ?’—<‘ Yes,’ he 


said, with the same smile, ‘this is the way; and I only describe | 


you as you are, as you will soon see. 
over my shop ? 


Will you walk in and look 
Perhaps you will find something to suit you if 
you are just setting up, as I suppose.’—I looked at him closely, 
but this time I could not see that he was saying anything beyond 
what was expressed by his lips, and I followed him into the shop, 
principally because it was quieter than the street, and without 
any intention of buying—for what should I buy in a strange 
place where [ had no settled habitation, and which probably I was 
only passing through ? I had always been attracted to 
this sort of thing, and had longed to buy such articles for my 
house when I had one, but never had it in my power. Now I had 
no house, nor any means of paying so far as I knew, but I felt quite 
at my ease about buying, and inquired into the prices with the 
greatest composure. ‘'They are just the sort of thing I want. 1 
will take these, I think; but you must set them aside for me, for 
I do not at the present moment exactly know——’—‘ You mean 
you have got no rooms to put them in,’ said the master of the shop. 
‘You must get a house directly, that’s all. If you’re only up to it, 
it is easy enough. Look about until you find something you like, 
and then—take possession.’—‘ Take possession ’—I was so much 
surprised that I stared at him with mingled indignation and 
surprise— of what belongs to another man ?’ I said. I was not 
conscious of anything ridiculous in my look. I was indignant, 
which is not a state of mind in which there is any absurdity ; but 
the shopkeeper suddenly burst into a storm of laughter. 


harsh mirth which reminded me of the old image of the crackling 


of thorns, and had neither amusement nor warmth in it; and | zg Riph ‘ 
probation and of further penitence. 
grinning faces full of derision, bent upon me from every side, from | 
the stairs which led to the upper part of the house and from the | 


presently this was echoed all around, and looking up, I saw 


depths of the shop behind—faces with pens behind their cars, 
faces in workmen’s caps, all distended from ear to ear, with a sneer 
and a mock and a rage of laughter which nearly sent me mad. I 
hurled I don’t know what impreeations at them as I rushed out, 
stopping my ears in a paroxysm of fury and mortification.” 

That is the hell which pure worldly selfishness makes for 
itself when it is left to itself:—and it is assuredly very 
powerfully drawn. 


Next comes the hell of avarice, of which we have only a 


glimpse, though a lurid and very impressive glimpse ; and then | 
the hell of godless tyranny, of cold conventional order, where | 


the organisation of espionage is perfect. and all that is hideous 


in the form of disease or misery is penned up together in a | 


dungeon whence no sound can be heard. That, too, is a 
powerful picture, and not less so the hell of godless pleasure, 
and the hell of godless though scientific industry, though that 
appears to be in a certain sense to the writer’s mind the least 


ignoble of all the divisions of hell, and perhaps the nearest to a | 


door of escape. There is, indeed, in the latter part of the book 





a 
Art, where perhaps the writer has intended to suggest that the 
true spirit of Art, even in its most selfish phase, is leg 
inaccessible to the mind of Christ than any other kind of 
selfishness, unless it be the spirit of scientific industry, The 
proud and rebellious artist is, indeed, haunted by the face of 
Christ, and is redeemed by that haunting face; but the 
proud and rebellious captain of industry who commands the 
resources of a whole wniverse of inventions, sickens of hig 
own labours and pains, deeming God the only worthy end of 
human life. We are inclined to think the latter conception 
the higher of the two, though certainly not the most favoured 
by divine grace. 

The only point on which we are disposed to doubt the 
adequacy of the author’s picture of the self-tormenting 
character of human evil, is the apparent absence of al} 
remorse except in the moments of anguish when some one 
calls upon God’s name, and as a consequence, every creature 
who hears that name is pierced with the most poignant torture, 
being compelled to review his own past, to see all the points at 
which he took the wrong way and might have taken the right 
way, and to writhe under the consciousness of his ruined life, 
We should suppose that remorse is a much more constant 
and substantial element in the condition even of those 
who are, when left to themselves, wholly impenitent, than 
this vision of the world of darkness represents. Doubtless 
there is plenty of moral evil whose perpetrators do not suffer 
at all from remorse in this world; but then, in this world 
they are able to plunge themselves in new interests, and im 
these new interests to obtain something like forgetfulness 
of the past. But surely that cannot apply to the mere 
fictions, the mere ghosts of interest, which this powerful 
writer depicts as the only resource of the evil mind in the 
life beyond. Surely the gnawing of the old fang of conscience 
stimulated by the knowledge that all the misery is of one’s own 
making, and that but for what one has oneself freely resolved 
to do, it need not have been, must pierce through any super- 
ficial crust of social curiosity, or business, or pleasure, or in- 
vention, or art, which the evil mind could devise by way of a 
temporary opiate or sedative. The throbbing of the fang of 
remorse is powerfully painted whenever the name of God is 
uttered in the evil world; but surely it should not be limited 
to crises of divine judgment, but should pervade the whole 
life of impenitent evil. The curses which these purely selfish 
beings so freely bestow upon each other should be still more 
liberally heaped on themselves. 

What will perhaps attract the most attention from the theo- 
logical side, is the writer’s profound belief that though sin brings 
upon itself the loss of divine grace, it does not bring on itself 
any divine decree of banishment from God’s presence, for it is 
assumed that if at any time and by any means the heart can 
turn resolutely from evil and from the world of darkness, ané 
dare the acute pain and toil and almost hopeless passion of the 
endeavour to return to the world of light, God interposes no 
obstacle. We believe that nothing can be found in Christ’s 


| teaching to intimate that God ever interposes the slightest 
He | 


laughed till he seemed almost to fall into convulsions, with a | 


obstacle of his own to an act of true penitence, and that there 
is no warrant in Scripture for conceiving death as a final 
dividing-line which excludes for ever the possibility of further 
But there is a certain 
inconsistency in the way in which this writer states the case, 
for while it is explicitly asserted that God leaves to them- 
selves those who pass into the state of darkness, yet in the 


only case in which we have the history of a triumphant return 


from it, it is clear that it was the haunting of the sinner’s 
mind by Christ,—in other words, an act of supreme grace,— 
and not any mere voluntary upheaving of the will of 
the sinner, which regained him his access to God. And we 
hardly know which of the two heresies rigid theology would 
condemn the more severely, the notion that any human will 
could turn to God without the grace of God “ preventing it,” 
to pour into it good desires, or the heresy that the grace of 
God could follow the sinner into the world of darkness and 
despair, in order to reclaim him and lure him back to righteous- 


ness. Theologians have always been divided between the eager 


| desire to lay all the stress they could on the infinitude of the 


divine love and the barrenness and emptiness of human nature 
apart from God. and the fear lest if they do not put a rigid 
limit of time on the sphere of the operation of that love, men 
would sin all the more recklessly because they knew that the 


: z ee es ee ver be shut acai , ubtless 
a fine companion sketch to this,—a sketch of the hell of godless | door of repentance would never be shut against them. Dou 
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it is a serious dilemma. The only way out of it seems to be to 
hold that, on the one hand, God never interposes on his own part 
any difficulty in the way of repentance ; and on the other, that 
‘ 

by an irreversible law of buman nature, every downward step 
makes a return more and more difficult and less and less 
new barrier in the way of repentance, a barrier not of God’s 
making butof man’s. Beyond this it seems very difficult to 
go, without either teaching men to think less of the infinitude 
of God’s love, or teaching them to think less of the infinite 
evilof sin. So far as our author can, he sedulously avoids both 
dangers; but if he incurs either rather than the other, it is the 

ad : . . . 

4, Still, in the fine passage in which he describes the 
latter. Still, the fine passage in which he describes the 
yarious acts of judgment which take place during life,—in 
which the guilty soul is at once the accused and the judge, 
sitting to hear the accusations brought against it, the pleas 
offered in its favour, and summing up the evidence for 
and against itself,—the writer certainly does his best,— 
and a better it would be hard for anybody to do,—to 
magnify the danger and appal the conscience of easy self- 
excusers. 

To give any adequate conception of the imaginative force 

played in this volume is not easy; but we conclude b 

isplayed tl lume t easy; but Iude | 
quoting the striking glimpse given us by the writer, of the hell 
of avarice from which the unhappy being who tells the story 
escaped comparatively unharmed,—since avarice had not been 
one of his earthly passions :— 

“ Fear can act in two ways: it paralyses and it renders cunning. 
At this moment I found it inspire me. I made my plans before I 
started, how to steal along under the cover of the blighted brush- 
wood which broke the line of the valley here and there. I set 
out only after long thought, seizing the moment when the vaguely 
perceived band were scouring in the other direction intercepting 
the travellers. Thus, with many pauses, I got near to the pit’s 


mouth in safety. But my curiosity was as great as, almost greater | 


than, my terror. I had kept far from the road, dragging myself 
sometimes on hands and feet over broken ground, tearing my 
clothes and my flesh upon the thorns; and on that farther side 
all seemed so silent and so dark in the shadow cast by some dis- 
used machinery, behind which the glare of the fire from below 
blazed upon the other side of the opening, that I could not erawl 
along in the darkness, and pass, which would have been the safe 
way; but with a breathless hot desire to see and know, dragged 
myself to the very edge to look down. Though I was in the 
shadow, my eyes were nearly put out by the glare on which I 
gazed. It was not fire; it was the lurid glow of the gold, glowing 
like flame, at which countless miners were working. 


stooped over their work, some lying cramped upon shelves and 
ledges. The sight was wenderful, and terrible beyond descrip- 
tion. The workmen scemed to consume away with the heat and 
the glow, even in the few minutes I gazed. Their eyes shrank 
into their heads, their faces blackened. 
to secrete morsels of the glowing metal, which burned whatever it 
touched, and some who were being searched by the superiors of 
the mines, and some who were punishing the offenders, fixing 
them up against the blazing wall of gold. The fear went out of 
my mind, so much absorbed was I in this sight. I gazed, seeing 
farther and farther every moment, into crevices and seams of the 
glowing metal, always with more and more slaves at work, and the 
entire pantomime of labour and theft, and search and punishment, 
going on and on—the baked faces dark against the golden 
glare, the hot eyes taking a yellow reflection, the monotonous 
clamour of pick and shovel, and cries and curses, and all the in- 
distinguishable sound of a multitude of human creatures. And 
the floor below, and the low roof which overhung whole myriads 
within a few inches of their faces, and the irregular walls all 
breached and shelved, were every one the same, a pandemonium 
of gold,—gold everywhere. I had loved many foolish things in 
my life, but never this: which was perhaps why I gazed and kept 
my sight, though there rose out of it a blast of heat which scorched 
the brain. While I stooped over, intent on the sight, some one 
who had come up by my side to gaze too was caught by the fumes 
(as I suppose) ; for suddenly I was aware of a dark object falling 
prone into the glowing interior with acry and crash which brought 
back my first wild panic. He fell in a heap, from which his arms 
shot forth wildly as he reached the bottom, and his ery was half 
anguish yet half desire. I saw him seized by half-a-dozen eager 
watchers, and pitched upon a ledge just under the roof, and tools 
thrust into his hands. I held on by an old shaft, trembling, 
unable to move. Perhaps I cried too in my horror—for one of the 
overseers who stood in the centre of the glare looked up. He had 
the air of ordering all that was going on, and stood unaffected by 
the blaze, commanding the other wretched officials, who obeyed 
him like dogs. He seemed to me, in my terror, like a figure of 
gold, the image, perhaps, ef wealth or Pluto, or I know not what : 
for I suppose my brain began to grow confused, and my hold on 
the shaft to relax. I had strength enough, however, for I cared 
not for the gold, to fling myself back the other way upon the 
ground, where I rolled backward, downward, I knew not how, 
tuning over and over, upon sharp ashes and metallic edges, 
Which | tore my hair and beard,—and for a moment I knew no 
more. 


| inflicted on us one of these overgrown pamphlets. 


I could see some trying | 





THE SUPPRESSION OF THE MONASTERIES.* 


TuIs book is the work of an English monk, and is dedicated 
to the Pope as “ the first-fruit of work undertaken in obedience 


to his command.” We must confess that we began to read 


‘ a P ‘ | it with some dread, knowing how often “ historical’ works 
likely, so that every step in deterioration practically erects a | : 5 


relating to the Reformation turn out to be simply stuffed with 
stale polemics. We may say at once that Dom Gasquet has not 
We think 
his bias occasionally misleads him (no doubt he would say as 
much of us), and we shall: have to differ from him on some 
points of importance; but we must recognise that his work is 
really history, the result of studies that have given him the 
right to form an independent judgment, although they may 
not have added much to the material used by his predecessors 
in the same field. 

In dealing with the suppression of the monasteries, two 
questions naturally arise,—as to the need of suppression, and 
the way in which it was accomplished. With regard to the 


latter, the friend of the monasteries has an easy course, 


/and his chief difficulty is in finding fresh terms of reproof 


for conduct that has been already so severely handled, since 
here there is no real difference of opinion between those who 
approve the suppression and those who denounce it. The 
whole operation was carried out in so disgraceful a manner, 
that individual or personal scandals, numerous as they are, 
seem scarcely worth attention in presence of the astounding 
waste and greed that governed the business. The beginning 
was fair, as shown in the Colleges of Jesus and St. John’s at 
Cambridge, and in the magnificent undertakings of Wolsey 
at Ipswich and Oxford; but when the great Minister was dis- 
graced, Henry’s thought was not of outdoing his liberality, 
but of plundering his foundations. One might make some 
excuse for this, if the money had been needed for any serious 
purpose,—for defence against invasion, or even for foreign 


war. As it was, the vast endowments were simply squandered 


| or muddled away, and the merest fragments doled out for the 
| educational and charitable ends which had been put forward 


as one of the main objects of the spoliation. 

Thus far we can go with Dom Gasquet, but we come to the 
more interesting point whether the monasteries invited sup- 
pression; and his judgment is, “that the monasteries, up 


: | to the day of their fall, had not forfeited the good-will, 
They were 

all about like flies, some on their knees, some bent double as they | *" 
| will 
| fervour, but he considers that they were not 
| corrupt, and were healthful and useful members of the body 


the veneration, the affection of the English people.” He 
not say that they had maintained their primitive 
seriously 


politic. In deciding this question, much must depend on the 
weight we attach to the comperta, or reports of the Commis- 
sioners sent round to investigate the state of the monasteries. 
Our older historians, and some recent ones, not only accept their 
reports as true, but take them to be merely samples from a 
large mass of the sam? character, and in consequence indulge 
in a wholesale condemnation which the text of the reports 
does not justify. Lately there has been a reaction, and the 
fashion is now to discredit the visitors, and treat their reports 
as utterly valueless. Cromwell, we are told, wanted evidence 
against the monks, and his servants found what they were 
sent to look for. Moreover, their letters show them to be 
coarse-minded, foul-mouthed, unscrupulous men, who bullied 
the monks, and took money from the Abbots both for them- 
selves and their employer. All this has some truth in it, and 
in reading their reports, allowance must be made for their 
readiness to believe evil and to accept charges without suffi- 
cient proof. But we think any one who goes through the 
comperta with an unbiassed mind will come to the conclusion 
that the statements are made in good faith. Against many 
monasteries no charge is made; against others qualifying 
circumstances are set down, 2s that of two incontinent nuns, 
one was so before profession, while a distinction is continually 
to be noted between charges and confessions,—a distinction 
which Dom Gasquet disregards when he translates fatentur 
No doubt the visitors were not gentle 
in their ways. At Leicester, Layton writes that he is 
going to charge the monks with sundry vices, beginning 
at the see if he cannot obtain some confes- 
sion. such 


“are reported.” 


grossest, to 
Mr. Gairdner suggests that, in some 

© Henry VIIT. and tke English Monasteries: an Attempt to Illustrate tre 
History of their Suppression, By Francis Aidan Gasquet, Monk of the Order of 
St. Benedic , sometime Prior of St. Grezory’s Monastery, Downside, Bath, 
Vol. I. London: John Hodges, 1888, 
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silence might be taken as acknowledgment of guilt; but 
no instances support the suggestion, and as a means of 
obtaining false confessions, the plan seems to us marked by 
an ingenuous simplicity which would render it as useless as it 
was unpleasant. As a general rule, we may suppose that the 
visitors did not arrive at a monastery without some knowledge 
of its character, and some hints, from the gossip of the neigh- 
bourhood, of the direction their inquiries should take. What 
legal forms were observed we have no means of telling (Mr. 
Gairdner suggests that the visitors pursued the old methods 
of inquiry at episcopal visitations); but we know from the 
pace of their work that the judgments must have been 
summary, and may often have been unjust. On the other 
hand. we cannot doubt that there was some foundation for the 
suspicion, often repeated, that the monks were confederate 
and had agreed to divulge nothing. 

Dom Gasquet sets against the report of the visitors the 
records of the episcopal visitations, which, he says, do not show 
much corruption in the monasteries. Such visitations, he says, 
were made in accordance with formal notice, and comprised 
“a secret and individual examination of the members of 
the community.” All complaints and suggestions were 
listened to and summed up in the comperta, and a final 
judgment was delivered in the injunctions of the Bishop. 
If immorality was disclosed, it was duly punished, and of 
this we have an instance in the penance (not, to our mind, 
very severe) inflicted on an offending nun. It is much to be 
wished that the records of these visitations were printed, and 
we are glad to see that Dom Gasquet’s mention of them has 
led to the publication of one (in the Abbey of Thame) in the 
current number of the English Historical Review. While we 
do not doubt that they would contain much matter of interest, 
we do not think that their evidence as to the morality of the 
monks would be final. When an abbot was trying to do his 
duty, the Bishop would no doubt assist him in enforcing dis- 
cipline ; but when the government was lax, little was likely to 
come of the visitation, unless, indeed, matters were so bad as 
to be a public scandal. A monk would need much courage to 
aceuse his superiors. Only very clear and strong evidence 
would remove dignitaries of importance ; and if they remained, 
their delator’s position would be at least uncomfortable. Dom 
Gasquet furnishes us with an instance in an account of the 
visitation of the Abbey of Wigmore :— 

“We have,” he says, “in the injunctions for Wigmore, entered in 

the register of Bishop Fox, issued in the spring of 1537, an in- 
dependent judgment as to the state of the abbey and the character 
of its superior. As to the charges of incontinence against him, 
Dr. Hugh Coren, the Vicar-General, who held the visitation, 
appears to have reported mere imprudence on his part. The 
Bishop only enioins him to avoid being too much with women. 
That no case had been proved against him, however, appears 
tolerably certain from the insertion of the clause ‘if there be any’ 
(si que sint) into the body of this injunction. He is ordered to 
let the brethren know ‘ whether he has redeemed the jewels which 
he has pledged,’ and to restore them to the monastery. The 
usual regulations are made for the yearly accounts and for the 
custody of the monastic deeds. The Abbot is warned to treat his 
subjects with mildness and not too roughly, and the subjects, on 
their part, are warned to be obedient to their Abbot and to look 
upon the virtue of chastity as the gem of the religious life. 
Finally, the Abbot’s chaplain, Richard Cubley, about whom Lee 
had complained in his letter, is ordered to attend the choir like 
the rest of the Canons, and to desist from hunting and other 
unmonastie occupations. Thus, after a careful examination, little 
appears against the character of Wigmore and its Abbot, John 
Smarte.” 
Dom Gasquet is lenient—to an Abbot. It seems to us that a 
gentleman who was imprudent with women, even if nothing 
worse was proved, who pledged the monastery jewels for his 
own uses, and encouraged his chaplain to hunt instead of 
attending the choir, was not likely to stir up devotion in his 
subjects. We may judge that so much at least was made out. 
when we find this sharp monition issued to a prelate of high 
position, both Abbot and Bishop. as was John Smarte. And 
when we note the admonition about treating his subjects 
roughly, we wonder what sort of a time John Lee had in 
April, 1537. 

After all, the list of vices and disorders, however useful 
as weapons to an opponent, have really little weight in the 
matter. It was not shown in the reports that the mass of the 
monks were vicious, or that most of the houses were disorderly. 
Many of the vices charged were purely personal, and such as 
the most devout and energetic Abbot could not hope com- 
pletely to suppress. Even at its times of highest achievement, 
monasticism, trying to foster a superhuman saintliness. had 





: ————— 
always been dogged by a shadow of hestial vice. So, too, even’ 
when the monastic impulse was at its height, and new Orders 
vied with each other in asceticism, there were always abbotg! 
and convents that had yielded to sloth and worldliness. But, 
then, in spite of failure and shortcoming, there was always. 
an ideal, recognised not merely by the monks, but by the magg_ 
of the people. In the early days of the Cistercians and kindred | 
Orders, knight, burgher, and peasant looked up to the true. 
monk as the highest type of saintliness; and in consequence, 
men of every class were led by their noblest impulses to join® 
the monastic army. New bodies swarmed out of the older” 
ones, needing but little endowment, since they were ready to 
work for the scanty living they required. In the fifteenth and” 
sixteenth centuries all this was altered. The monks might be, - 
and often were, respectable members of society ; in culture and | 
decency of life they were probably above the average country | 
gertleman. Though they did not act (as is sometimes | 
absurdly represented) as a kind of Providence to the § 
poor, making a Poor-Law needless, they were easier land. | 
lords and more generous to their dependants than the ” 
private landowners. One thing was wanting in them, and q 
that the chief thing; they no longer represented the aspira. § 
tions in which the Orders had their rise. Holiness was no | 
longer the attraction to the monastery, but convenience or | 
comfort. Naturally, under these conditions the endowments 
did not go so far, and the convents, with far smaller numbers 
than of old, were mostly in debt. Dom Gasquet apologises 


for them on account of the ruin caused by the Black Death ] 


in the fourteenth century, and the civil wars of the fifteenth, 
We think he has exaggerated the mischief due to these mis. 
fortunes ; but it is unnecessary to discuss this in detail, when 
we remember that at no time did monasteries increase more 
rapidly than in the turbulent and miserable days of Stephen, 
when certainly England was not better off than under 
Henry VII. 
lacking was fervour and devotion, not population or wealth, 
In fact, the monasteries were somewhat in the condition that 
the City Guilds are now,—the causes which led to their 


existence had ceased to act, and they had become a property © 


rather than a trust. 

The change was widely felt, as was shown in the dissolution 
of the alien priories, and in occasional later suppressions. 
Wolsey was the first to carry out the work on a large scale, 
and there is no reason to suppose that in so doing he was 
actuated by any dislike to the existing Church system. Rather 
he may have thought that he was strengthening it by turning 
to useful and holy purposes money that was running to waste, 
Dom Gasquet bitterly classes him with Henry as a robber; 
but it was not till some time after his fall that Henry’s 
mingled lavishness and greed began to work their full mischief. 

We note, as characteristic, that Dom Gasquet believes the 
Maid of Kent to have been inspired, and even defends the 
truth of her prophecy that Henry would cease to be King in 
seven months, on the ground that, having been excommuni- 
cated. he was then de jure no longer King. When our author's 
standpoint is so far from ours, it seems useless to discuss 
differences in detail; but we do not think that any belief 
justifies a writer in repeating the exploded scandal that 
Catharine of Arragon was poisoned, “if not at the instigation, 
at least with the connivance of Anne Boleyn.” There is no. 
reason whatever for doubting that Catharine died a natural 
death. and it is superfluous uncharity to keep-alive the 
foolish gossip of the day. Lastly, we would recommend Dom, 
Gasquet to correct the quotation from More’s Utopia on p. 17.. 
What can have induced him to admit to his pages such a 
sentence as this?—“So that as an unsatiable glutton anda 
direful plague of the country, the fields being laid all in one, 
some thousands of acres were fenced only with one hedge.” 
It may be hard to Dom Gasquet to be indebted to Gilbert 
Burnet ; but if this is his translation, he had better con- 
descend to borrow Burnet’s. 





CANARY LAND.* 
WHATEVER place in their science learned geographers may 
accord to “the Canaries,” fancy will always delight to think of 
them as “the six [really seven] Islands of the Gods, which some 
persons have called the Fortunate Islands,” where “ the life of 
mortals is most easy,” or was supposed to be in the songs of 


* Rides and Studies in the Canary Islands. By Charles Edwardes, London: 
T. Fisher Unwin. 
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more or less known to enterprising navigators—tbat is, for 
more than five hundred years—the life of mortals has hardly 
been easier therein than in less favoured spots. We omit the 
Pheenicians, the Moors, the Goths, and Vandals who may have 
yisited them, because their ravages, if they made any, are lost 
in deepest shades of time; it is enough to know that 
the Spaniard and the Norman swooped down upon the islands, 
practically effaced the original inhabitants, and substituted 
the civilisation of Europe, in the Spanish version, for that of 
the “innocent Arcadians,” whose modes of Efe and laws, at 
least when seen from a very great distance, seem to deserve 
the accorded praise. What they really were can only be con- 
jectured ; they have left no written mementoes, and only one 
undecipherable inscription which looks like the fantasy of an 
idle schoolboy; and the people themselves, although their 
bones and mummies abound, have gone almost into a mythic 
state. The Kings were said to wear robes of skins and crowns 
of sea-shells or of laurel, palm and sweet-flowers, and by their 
conquerors are represented as superior to themselves in honour, 
if notin arms. But they have vanished, and left behind only 
brown dust, unless a small savage tribe of potters in Grand 
Canary, visited by Mr. Edwardes, are the sole degraded 
survivors of the folk who were there when King Juba obtained 
from them two mighty dogs. 


What the Spaniard could not destroy was the beauty of the 
sunny lands and the generally healthful climate. Neither 
could he remove the liability to earthquake and eruption, which 
are drawbacks, nor the plague of flies, which is desolating. He 
could not gift the principal isles with good natural harbours, 
and has not to this day, though bent on trying, constructed a 
safe artificial port.’ Some roads he has made, not many; but 
now that the northern slopes of Teneriffe have seen the rise of 
hotels, and Orotava is a villa much frequented by the English, 
other nations, braving the wintry Atlantic, may flock thither, 
and in time the genius of improvement may make havoc of list- 
lessness and old apathetic ways. Palma and Grand Canary are 
eager to compete with the Snow Island for the gold-scattering 
heretics; and there are in the trio many attractive sights, not 
only for those who go forth and dare the anguish of travel, but 
for those who sit still or loiter about in the balmy air, where it 
seems to be always afternoon, so slight are the variations of the 
temperature, at least in the sanitary spots. For deep down in 
the narrow ravines which furrow the sides of the voleanic 
masses, the heat is great enough, and hardly endurable on the 
Southern acclivities. But on the little plateaux and up the 
ridges, where pines clothe one slope and heath the other, where 
the swallows dart and skim and the lark sings, there is purity 
of atmosphere and delicious warmth, truly making easy the 
life of mortals. All around is loveliness of form or colour, or 
both, in landscape, seascape, flower, and fruit ; and in Teneriffe, 
the Peak towers aloft, his white cone peering above the 
clouds against the blue sky. At dawn and sunset he is rose- 
hued, and in the twilight, for a brief space, the sulphurous ex- 
halations ever ascending from the crater become faintly visible 
From a point near the summit, each evening and morning, may 
be seen the huge shadow of the mountain projected for scores of 
miles over the sea which washes its base. It is interesting to 
note that a party of English wine merchants, resident in the 
island in 1650, were the first to ascend the Peak; and that 
the “ Estancia de les Ingleses,” near the top, is supposed to 
have been used by the savants of the Royal Society who went 
there to make experiments in the reign of Charles II. Under 
the Peak lurks the energy which has poured forth torrents of 
lava, so fertilising when decomposed, so deadly when descend- 
ing, fire-laden, towards the sea. Once in a century, more or 
less, the voleano, from one of its craters, becomes active, and 
as the last eruption was in 1798, the time has nearly come for 
an outburst. The latent peril does not seem to affect the 
people, and certainly has not prevented the growth of big 
hotels at Orotava. 

The spirit of the age has just slightly touched these old 
island dependencies of Spain. At Laguna, the ancient capital 
of Teneriffe, in the uplands, which derives its name from a 
lake, now drained, and the site of fruitful fields, the traveller 
found that a palace, formerly beloiging to the Salazars, was 
converted into a working men’s club, and in the spacious 
saloons he heard them playing violins and saw them reading 
the journals. Some bright spirit also had put forth a scheme 
for female emancipation, very commonplace-looking to us, 
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But there is a little life in the islands, for Santa Cruz thinks 
of completing its mole ; Las Palmas is busy flinging blocks of 
concrete into the sea in the hope of securing the steamer 
traffic, and becoming a coaling-station; and backward, cock- 
fighting Palma burns with a greedy longing to attract 
“the English.” The cochineal culture, introduced some sixty 
years ago, flourished lustily until it was killed by the dreadful 
aniline dyes. Tobacco is considerably grown, and finds a 
market in Madrid. But the strange thing is that a country 
once so famous for wine now makes little that is worth 
drinking, a fact due to something more potent than the 
Braganza marriage and the Methuen Treaty. The population. 
apt to grow fast, is kept down by emigration, voluntary and 
State-aided ; and although there is not much actual poverty, 
the Canarians being able to thrive on little, comparative wealth 
is rarer than it used to be. On the whole, the methods of 
cultivation are old-world in their kind. One thing these 
drouthy countries always understand,—irrigation; and that 
is well managed, every drop of water being saved. Some 
irrigated land in the Vale of Orotava, our author states, is 
let at £300 sterling per acre; but then, he adds, the returns 
are mathematically certain. Still, it is a big rent ! 

Touring is not easy in the islands, but for those who do not 
mind “ roughing it”—and what genuine explorer does ?—the 
sights are worth seeing. The varied slopes and the craters, 
living and extinct, of the Peak; the Caldera of Palma. an 
astonishing and enchanting hollow, enormous in size, gorgeous 
in colour, and not without the attraction of danger from 
falling masses of earth and rock; and the lovely aspect of 
Grand Canary, are baits to lure the hardy and adventurous. 
But, judging from the pages of Mr. Edwardes, these are only 
a part of the scenic display. His book—not the illustrations, 
which are feeble—fills the imagination with glowing pictures, 
to the credit of Canary Land. The people are not so seductive 
as their country, but they have their merits. Thus, we read 
of a passing lady who sent the traveller and his guide ample 
provisions of fruit and wine when they were lost in a wood; 
of hosts who made the intruding stranger heartily welcome ; 
and of kindly nurses to the sick and the poor. In Tacoronte 
Mr. Edwardes saw a curious spectacle which would have pleased 
all lovers of animals,—a man merciful to his beast. He met 
“a mule walking up the street at a demure pace, in two pair 
of sackcloth breeches. ‘It is because of the flies, Sefior, the 
cursed flies,’ said the muleteer, with a smile of sympathy.” 
And if my Uncle Toby had been there, how frankly he would 
have returned the smile, and enjoyed the quaint device! 


THE COUNTY COUNCILS.* 

NOTHING is more interesting than to trace in modern legis- 
lation the resistless influence of the past. Those even who are 
ignorant of, or feel no sympathy with, the spirit in which our 
forefathers moulded their institutions, when they come to 
touch the vital portions of the administrative constitution, yield 
to that influence as readily as if they had been trained to 
regard the civil policy of the Anglo-Saxon and Norman law- 
givers and Kings as something sacred. In all probability, the 
lawyers who drew the Local Government Act, 1888, and the 
statesmen who passed it into law, knew little and cared less 
for the principles upon which England was administered at 
the time of the triumph of the West Saxon Kingdom, and during 
the rule of the Dane, the Norman, and the Angevin. Yet, for 
all that, Mr. Ritchie’s Act shows on its face the influence of 
the tyrannous past, and follows in all the humbleness of 
imitation the path marked out for us by those who have gone 
before. 

The cardinal principle of our forefathers—the principle 
that governed them in all their administrative changes and 
reforms—was the principle that there should be one, and one 
only, primary and self-contained division of the Kingdom,— 
the shire. The shire might have within it many compli- 
cated sub-divisions of varying powers and importance, but 
no local administrative unit was allowed to exist outside it. 
The ordinary boroughs were all of them within the counties, 


* (1.) The County Councillor's Guide, Being a Handbook to the Local Govern- 
ment Act, 1888, and the various provisions of the Municipal Corporations and 
other Acts incorporated with it; together with an Introduction, and Epitome of 
the Powers and Duties of the new County Councils, &¢. Edited by Henry 
Hobhonse, M.P., and E. L. Fanshawe. London: Maxwell and Son. 1888. 

(2.) The Election of the County Councils under the Local Government Act, 1888 ; 
with Special Reference to the First Elections in January, 1889. sy Frank R. 
Parker, Solicitor and Parliamentary Agent. London: Knight and Co. 1888. 
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and subject in certain important particulars to the jurisdiction 
of the Sheriff ; and if a borough became so great as to demand 
complete independence, such independence was not granted by 
giving it any special civic or municipal constitution, but by 
making it a shire. Only by itself becoming a shire could the 
great town cut itself off from the county in which it had 
grown up. When the County Government reformers began 
their work, they were at once confronted with the question,— 
How are the towns to be dealt with? The question might 
have been answered by making certain of the great towns 
independent municipal communities, and by thus giving Eng- 
land two primary local units,—counties and towns. Such a 
plan would no doubt have been the more logical and scientific 
method. Logical and scientific considerations, however, had 
no force against the stream of usage. The sacredness of the 
shire as the only allowable integral division of the Kingdom 
prevailed ; and those towns judged large enough to take an 
independent place in our local administrative system became 
shires or counties, earning in the process that final flower 
of the draftsman’s jargon, the name of “ county boroughs.” 
It is curious to notice that at the present moment England 
is divided into 122 primary administrative divisions, or 
~ shires,’ as our forefathers would have said (“shire ” 
is simply the Anglo-Saxon word “ scire,” which means the 
part divided off from the whole), of which 61 are counties, or 
country shires, and 61 county boroughs, or town shires.* 

The new county boroughs, created under the Act of last year, 
simply enter upon or continue to enjoy the ordinary municipal 
privileges. The country shires, however, will this year for the 
first time enjoy popular representative institutions. It is to ex- 
plain the working of these institutions that Mr. Hobhouse and 
Mr. Fanshawe have published their excellently clear, concise, 
and yet complete guide for County Councillors. The work, 
though sound and thorough regarded as a law-book, can be easily 
mastered by any layman. After an introduction which eriti- 
cises the Act generally, follows a well-compiled and singularly 
elear epitome of its provisions. The remainder of the book is 
taken up by a reprint of the Act of 1888, with very full notes, 
and an appendix containing the enactments incorporated there- 
with. Wequote from the introduction the passage dealing 
with London, which seems to us to assign Mr. Ritchie’s pro- 
posals as to London their true importance :— 

“The great reform effected by the Act in London government 
is not, perhaps, as yet sufficiently appreciated. The present 
sovernment have accomplished, with comparative ease, what 
more than one generation of statesmen have been in vain trying 
to achieve. By half-a-dozen clauses, introduced into the middle 





Commons, a Lord of Appeal in ordinary, the son of a Peer, a 
Life-Peer, and a Judge are not Peers within the enactment,” 
Probably most of these persons would be able to qualify in 
other ways ; but still, there can be little doubt that Parliament 
did not desire specially to exclude any of them when it used 
the word “ Peer.” As the question whether women are or are 
not eligible to sit in the County Councils—of their ability to 
vote there is no doubt—is sure sooner or later to be a matter 
of eager discussion, it may interest our readers to see what 
light Mr. Parker can throw upon the vexed question. This igs 
what he has to say on the matter :— 

“Tt is said that women are disqualified from election as town 
councillors (see per Mathew, J., in ‘Flintham v. Roxburgh, 
17 Q. B. D., at p. 47); and that ‘no one can doubt that if an 
elector would nominate and vote only for a woman as mayor or 
burgess in Parliament, his vote would be thrown away ’ (‘ Gosling 
v. Veley,’ 7 Q. B. 439), and if so, women are ineligible as county 
councillors. It is true that these were both obiter dicta, and that 
the dictum in the last quoted case probably referred rather to 
woman’s ineligibility to Parliament (which is clear) than to a 
town council, and was before the earliest Act (32 and 33 Vict. 
c. 55, s. 9) in which the municipal franchise was given to women, 
But it is difticult to refute the argument that the express grant 
of the right to vote given by M.C.A. s. 63 is equivalent to a legis- 
lative declaration that a woman’s rights are so limited, and do not 
extend to render her eligible for election (Arnold, p. vii., and see 
Rawlinson, 154 n. (b.) On the other hand, an instance is given in 
Grant on Corporations, p. 6, of a corporation consisting of women 
as well as men who possessed certain municipal powers; and 
women have been constantly elected, without challenge, as 
members of the School-Boards, under the Education Acts, where 
the word ‘ member,’ equally with the word ‘ person’ in the M.C.A., 
imports the masculine gender, and is therefore to be taken to 
include females unless the contrary is expressly provided (13 and 
14 Vict. c. 21, s. 4). In the Edueation Acts there is, however, no 
provision corresponding to M.C.A. s. 68, on which the main argu- 


; ment of woman’s ineligibility as a town councillor is founded.” 


The question, as may be seen from the above extract, turns 
upon some extremely nice points. It would be most interesting 
to see them well argued out in the Courts. 


PROFESSOR PFLEIDERER ON * PRIMITIVE 
CHRISTIANITY.” * 
[FIRST NOTICE. } 
THIS work is one with which all students of primitive 
Christianity will have to reckon. In it Professor Pfleiderer 
recoznises that the solution offered by the Tiibingen school is 


| no longer tenable, and he comes forward with such an account 
| of early Christianity, its writings and its doctrines, as will, he 
| hopes, account for them, without having recourse to any- 


of the Act, they have set up a new and vast municipality, directly | 
representative of the millions who inhabit the capital of the | 
. au welde é | was of importance in the Apostolic age, ceased to have 
‘county of London,’ that heterogeneous mass of districts, parishes | 
and places, in Middlesex, Surrey, and Kent, hitherto only loosely | 


Empire. On broad and simple lines they have welded into a new 


connected for certain limited purposes under the rule of the 
Metropolitan Board of Works. Without losing much of its 
ancient dignities, the city of London, the one unreformed muni- 
cipal corporation of the country, has been made to take its place 
asa quarter-sessions borough within the new county, of which 
{we may hope) it will now be proud to form part. 
ratepayers of the metropolis for the first time a collective voice 


in their county council, further improvements in the constitution | 


and administrative powers of the London vestries have been 
rendered inevitable in the near future. From every point of view, 
therefore, this portion of the Act must be regarded as a successful 
and far-reaching reform.” 

Mr. Parker’s works on election law are so well known, and 
stand so justly high in public esteem, that it is almost un- 
necessary to say anything in praise of the present volume. 
The returning officers and the candidates in County Council 
elections will find this hook a most valuable and comprehen- 
sive manual. Mr. Parker’s method of applying to the various 
phenomena of nomination and election all the enactments, 
principles of Common Law, and decisions in recorded cases 
available, enables him to test in a very striking way the pro- 
visions of the Act before they have been put into practice. 
Certain of the slips in the wisdom of Parliament which are 
detected by this process are very curious. Some very nice and 
doubtful points of law, for instance, surround the use of the 
word “ Peer ” in Section 2, sub. 2 (b) of the Local Government 
Act, 1888. The Act makes a Peer owning property ina county 
eligible as a County Councillor. ‘“ Peer,” however, is a word 
of very special meaning, and Mr. Parker clearly shows, in our 
opinion, that “an Irish Peer being a Member of the House of 

* It must be noted that some of the new county b:roughs are still, in one or 


two smal! point:, nominally unce + the county, but practically they are absolutely 
independent, 


He admits that the con- 
which 


thing miraculous or supernatural. 
flict between Paulinism and Jewish Christianity, 


much significance in the post-Apostolic, and could not, 
therefore, be the moulding principle of the development 
of Christianity. What is, then, the principle or principles, 


| according to Pfleiderer, which moulded Christianity ; and what 


By giving the | 


are the stages of its development? The new theory is, 
shortly, this. The Heathen-Christian world Church was 


| planted, by means of the Pauline preaching of Christ, on a 





ground long prepared through the existence of a pre-Christian 
Hellenism. The Pauline doctrine of Christ and Hellenism 
are the two factors which explain the rise, development, and 
growth of Gentile Christianity. We shall try to state 
Pfleiderer’s theory as briefly and clearly as we can. 

The introduction deals with the belief in the resurrection of 
Jesus Christ from the dead. Professor Pfleiderer does not 
believe in a bodily resurrection. That conception is to 
him It is contradictory in itself, incom- 
prehensible, and incredible. Tt is inconceivable that there 
should he says, a body which could be partly 
material, so far, at least, as to eat and drink, and so 
far immaterial as to pass through shut doors and ascend 
to heaven. Having stated this initial ineredibility, he pro- 
ceeds to analyse the various accounts given of the Resurrection, 
and finds them full of contradictions. These accounts are 
not agreed as to the place of the ascension, nor agreed as to 
the places where, or the persons to whom, the risen Lord was 
manifested. The manifestations at Jerusalem are regarded 
by Pfleiderer as unhistorical. He thinks it was in Galilee that 
the disciples were persuaded thai they had seen the risen Lord. 
This is to him of great significance, for if it was in Galilee, far 
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from the place where the body of Christ was buried, the dis- 
ciples could not well believe in a bodily resurrection. He says, 
however, that the resurrection of Jesus was a fact, but onlya 
fact which took place within the mental experiencé of his dis- 
ciples. How does he explain the andmaly ? How can the seem- 
ing matter-of-fact statements regarding objective occurrences 
be really only events in the minds of the disciples? Well, he 
says belief in resurrection played a large part in the life 
of the Jews of the time. The boundaries between this 
world and the other were so slight, that there was no diffi- 
culty in believing in the resurrection vf a man from the 
dead. Did they not expect the return of Elias, or Jeremias, 
or the prophets ? 
of anumber of people on the day of the Crucifixion? It is 
not difficult, then, to suppose that the disciples could readily 
believe in the resurrection of Jesus. How did the belief arise 
in the minds of the disciples? They returned to Galilee after 
the crushing event of the Crucifixion. There they began to 
recall to mind all their intercourse with Jesus, his words and 
deeds, the purity and might of his character, and they began 
to ask themselves,—‘ Are these dead? Can he have died, and 
ean all these promises of good for us, for Israel, for the world, 
have come to no fruit?’ “Thus were all the conditions of 
mind given under which a visionary event of a similar sort 
to that which afterwards happened to Paul, is intelligible.” 
Peter was the first to believe that he had seen the Lord. 
He being persuaded, easily persuaded the others; and 
they too thought they saw the Lord. And so the belief in 
the Resurrection arose. The curious thing is that Pfleiderer, 
having given this account of the origin of the belief in the 
Resurrection, proceeds next to speak of the enduring truth 
contained in this belief. It was a mere subjective belief, 
without objective ground; and yet out of this illusion have 
grown the Christian certainty that Christ lives, and also the 
great conception of him contained in the books of the New 
Testament. Pfleiderer has no difficulty in ascribing to this 
faith which hangs on nothing, all the wondrous effects it has 
really had in history while men believed that their faith truly 
had an object. He waxes eloquent on the grandeur of the new 
faith. He speaks with pathos and power of the worth and 
night of patient and suffering love, and the introduction ends 
with an eloquent description of the love that overcomes the 
world, and of the coming of the kingdom of God, in which 
God shall wipe away all tears from their eyes. It is passing 
strange, but we must at present further follow his theory. 

He begins with Paul. A considerable portion of the work 
—280 octavo pages—is occupied with an account of Paul and 
his theology. The position taken by Pfleiderer in these pages 
agrees on the whole with the results already accessible to the 
English public in his work on Paulinism, and in his Hibbert 
Lectures. We may therefore be very brief in our description. 
The new thing here is that the work of Paul is made the 
basis of a theory of the growth of early Christianity. In 
Paulinism the Pharisaic and the Hellenistic met, and were 
partly reconciled and partly remained apart, and were opposed 
toone another. The theology which formed the transition from 
Jewish Christianity to a new religion must, on the one hand, be 
rooted in specifically Judaistic or Pharisaic ground, and, on the 
other hand, enter into that circle of thought which was common 
to the educated Jew of the Diaspora and the religious Greek. 
The Hebrew faith in God must be combined with the Platonic 
belief in immortality. This great work 
who as a Pharisee could break the bonds of Judaism and set 


vas done by Paul. 


the Hebrew faith in God free to perform its mission to the | 
world, and who as a Christian could overcome the inherent | 
dualism of the Hellenistic conception of the world, and show | 


to them that their longings after an ideal world were fulfilled 
through Christ. Thus Professor Pfleiderer advances to the 
proposition he next makes, that the faith of the Gentile 
Chureh founded by Paul was from the outset nothing but a 
Christianised Hellenism. Christianity is, in fact, he says, 
pre-Christian Hellenism, which has obtained, by means of the 
Gospel preached by Paul, a new historical foundation, and the 
capacity of being formed into a brotherly fellowship. What 
Pharisaic elements remained in the theology of Paul fell into 
the background, and the victory of Hellenism in the long-run 
became complete. 

The conflict between the two is traced throughout the rest 
of the book. The books of the New Testament are arranged 
in an order of time to suit the exigencies of the new theory. 


Does not Matthew speak of the resurrection | 





| Mark. 





The section on Apocalyptics does not add much to the progress 
of the story, the most notable point in it being the opinion 
expressed by Pfleiderer that the Apostle John was never resi- 
dent at Ephesus, that he did not write the Apocalypse, and 
that the Apocalypse itself is partly Jewish and partly Christian, 
and also that the Second Epistle to the Thessalonians cannot 
be earlier than the time of Trajan. The Apocalypse in its 
present form is set down as written in the time of Domitian, 
a date which has much significance, inasmuch as Pfleiderer 
regards the Apocalypse as one of the sources of the Gospel 
according to Matthew. 

His treatment of the historical books—the Synoptic Gospels 
and the Acts of the Apostles—is somewhat characteristic. He 
agrees for once with the tradition of the Church, and falls in 
with the present tendency of opinion, when he ascribes to Mark 
the authorship of the second Gospel. He admits, also, that 
it was probably written before the destruction of Jerusalem. 
We begin to think that we are on firm ground at last, that we 
are sure now to get some trustworthy account of the life, 
words, and deeds of Jesus Christ. On the contrary, we 
find a less sure standing-ground than we had in the 
Epistles of Paul. In fact, the Gospel of Mark contains only 
the doctrines and opinions of Paul, translated into the 
language of narrative and fact. It would be inconvenient 
for Pfleiderer’s theory of the progress of Christianity, if 
the tradition of the Church that Mark was the interpreter 
of Peter were true. If Mark’s Gospel be the Gospel of a Jew, 
of one who was so non-Hellenistic as Peter, clearly Christianity 
cannot be merely a Christianised Hellenism. Accordingly, 
pains are taken to disprove the old tradition, and to show that 
Mark was really the disciple of Paul. The evidence for this 


| is drawn from the references to Mark in the Epistles to 


Philemon and to the Colossians, and in the Second Epistle 
to Timothy. But these Epistles, according to Pfleiderer, are 
long subsequent to Paul, and it is not clear how they can give 
us trustworthy evidence of the relations of Paul and Mark. 
Clearly, however, it is necessary that Pfleiderer should dis- 
prove the Church tradition, and this he has not done. 

Take the account of this Gospel given us by Pileiderer, and 
init we have no true history, no facts on which we can rely. 
If we say that the opening verses of Mark’s Gospel bears 
witness to the belief that Jesus Christ is the Son of God, we 
are told that this constitutes only the sinnbildlichen Ausdruck 
of a Pauline idea. The mention of the wild beasts in Mark’s 
account of the temptation is a reminiscence of Samson’s battle 
with the lion, of Daniel in the lion’s den, and of the fiery 
serpent in the wilderness. The rending of the Temple veil is 
an allegorical rendering of a proper Pauline idea, as the story 
of Joseph of Arimathea is an allegorical setting forth of the 
prophecy in the last verses of Isaiah lii. 

This process, however, is only begun in Mark. It is carried 
on towards perfection in Luke, a Gospel dependent largely on 
Luke’s Gospel is even more than Mark’s a translation 
of Pauline ideas into the semblance ef fact. 
Paul has written of Christ,—* Who was born of the seed of 
David, according to the flesh, who was declared to be the Son 
of God with power, according to the spirit of holiness, by the 
resurrection of the dead.” Mark knew these words of Paul, 
and he translated them into fact, by proclaiming a divine 


For instance, 


| sonship of Christ, not by a supernatural birth, but by a 
| baptism of the Spirit. 
| translated them into fact by inventing the story recorded in 
| the first chapter of the Gospel. 


Luke knew these words also, and he 


Paul had said,—* God sent 
forth his Son, made of a woman, made under the law,” &e.; 
and “ Dieses Pauluswort will Lukas in seiner Geburts- und 
Kindheits-geschichte Jesu veranschaulichen.” We need not 
give further details. Every narrative in the Gospel is made 
into an allegory. It is a reminiscence of an Old Testament 
story, an interpretation of an Old Testament prophecy, or 
it is borrowed from Paul. 

As the Gospel of Luke depends on Mark, so the Gospel of 
Matthew depends on both. Luke’s Gospel belongs to the time 
of Trajan, and Matthew’s Gospel is still later; while the 
Acts of the Apostles carries out in a historico-allegorical way 
the progress of Hellenism to victory. It cannot be placed 
before the second decade of the second century. But the 
triumph of Hellenism is seen more manifestly in the other 
books of the New Testament. There Hellenistic 
element in Paul, as was manifest, Pfleiderer says, in his use of 
Scripture, and in his way of thinking. This has come to be 
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more and more positive in the Epistle to the Hebrews, the 
First Epistle of Clement, the Epistle of Barnabas, the Epistle 
to the Colossians, the Epistle to the Ephesians, the Gospel 
according to John, all of which are classed together under the 
heading of “ Christian Hellenism.” 

Lastly,as “ Antignostic Catholicism,” we have, lest Hellenism 
should be too triumphant, a collection of writings, consisting 
of the Johannine Epistles, the Pastoral Epistles, the Epistle of 
Polycarp and the Ignatian Epistles, the Epistle of Jude and the 
Second Epistle of Peter, the Second Epistle of Clement, the 
Shepherd of Hermas, the Epistle of James, and the didache. 
Such, in brief outline, is the new scheme of Pfleiderer, and his 
chronological arrangement of the Christian documents. What 
are we to think of it ? 

PRAED’S POLITICAL POEMS.* 

Few poets of any kind come with undiminished reputation 
out of the publication of their collected works, and, as a rule, 
few have cause to congratulate themselves on the undis- 
criminating zeal of the admirers who rake from the dustheaps 
of newspapers and magazines every rag and fragment which 
has come from them. It is, therefore, no small tribute to the 
sterling merit of Praed as a poet, that he should show so well 
as he does in the present volume of collected poems, the after- 
math and gleanings of the field after the publication of two 
former volumes in 1864. The present volume contains Praed’s 
political poems, most of them now for the first time republished 
from newspapers and periodicals, collected and edited by Sir 
George Young, who appears to have stood in a somewhat 
similar position to Praed to that in which Sir George Trevelyan 
stood to Macaulay. It must be allowed that Praed comes 
surprisingly well out of the ordeal which his nephew has made 
him undergo. 

His character, indeed, suffers somewhat from a comparison 
between Part I., in which Praed appears as the enthusiastic 
Reformer, and Part IL, in which, under the stress of Ministerial 
patronage and the offer of a seat in Parliament from the 
Tories, he appears as a bitter and cynical anti-Reformer. The 
gallant efforts made, us in duty bound, by Sir George Young 
to preserve his uncle’s reputation for consistency, only serve to 
bring into greater prominence the fact that Praed did in effect 
sell himself to the Tories, not, indeed, for gold, but for fame 
and position. The dates given by Sir George Young are 
conclusive against Praed. The very extracts from his own 
letters convict him. Within the space of twelve months, the 
bosom-friend of Macaulay and the sprightly satiriser of 
Lord Eldon and the Tories, the vehement Reformer, was per- 
suaded to enter Parliament to combat Macaulay, and was 
upholding the banner of Toryism in the columns of the 
Morning Post. Had the Reform Bill been earried before 
he went over, his conduct would have been defensible, 





as circumstances and feelings changed when, on the one 


hand, the actual reforms, which had only been promises | 


before, actually came into collision with vested interests; 
and on the other, a Whig Ministry and the Millennium 
were not found convertible terms, and a couple of years 
had effaced the memory of the long nightmare of Tory 
ascendency. But when Praed became, at the end of 1830, to 
adopt his own language, the “Mr. Crazee Ratter, Poet 
Laureate of the Tory Party,” not a single cireumstance had 
changed since 1829,—exespt, perhaps, that the necessity of 
Reform to avoid revolution was more conclusively demon- 
strated, and the dangers of a longer continuance of reactionary 
administration were more nearly brought home to every sober- 
minded man. It would have been kinder to Praed’s memory 
to pass the change over as due to the accessibility of youth 
(though he was full twenty-eight years old) to the influence of 
power and ambition, and to leave it as a matter for silence 
and regret rather than comment and defence. 

However blighting an influence Praed’s political tergiversa- 
tion may have had on his career and even on his life, it cannot 
be said that it exercised, at least at first, any deleterious 
influence on his poetical powers. The names and the things 
satirised are different, the spirit and the style are the same: 
save that perhaps there is a spice more venom in the Toryism 
than in the Liberalism. The admirable ease of expression, the 
fluency of phrase, the pungency of wit, the unexpected turns of 


thought, are as conspicuous in the poems which appeared in the | 
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Morning Post as in those which had seen the light in the Morning 
Chronicle. Whether he is attacking, as a sucking student of 
the law, the delays of the doubting Chancellor, Lord Eldon, or 
turning to rend Brougham, scoffing at Peel, or sneering at 
Grey, he is always ease itself and sprightliness personified. 

In Praed’s salad and reforming days, perhaps his best 
production was his “Ode to the Chancellor,” Lord Eldon :— 


Old Lady of Chancery, why do you tarry 
So long on the throne of your vanishing reign ? 
The neighbourhood titters whene’er you miscarry, 
And hints that your labours are labours in vain. 
There is one thing at least which your closest endeavour 
Will hardly discover a reason to doubt, 
That be candles and statesmen how wicked soever, 
All candles and statesmen at last must go out. 


But you—put your salary up in your full sack, 
And go to your grave with a gentle decline; 

Take a nightcap of woollens instead of a wool-sack, 
And leave to George Canning his roses and wine.” 


In his sere and yellow days of Toryism, nothing is better than 
the “ Adieus of Westminster” to Sir John Cam Hobhouse :-— 


“ When first you came courting, John Cam, John Cam, 
When first you came courting, John Cam, 
You came with Old Glory, 
Who hated a Tory 
As much as a Hebrew hates ham, ham, 
As much as a Hebrew hates ham. 
Oh, then you were charming, John Cam, John Cam! 
Oh, then you were charming, John Cam! 
As noisy and merry 
As Charley or Sherry, 
And almost as wise as Sir Sam, Sam, 
And almost as wise as Sir Sam. 
How oft on my hustings, John Cam, John Cam, 
How oft on my hustings, John Cain, 
You preached Revolution 
With grand clocution, 
Which maddened me just like a dram, dram, 
Which maddened me just like a dram! 


And that was your triumph, John Cam, Jolin Cam, 
And that was your triumph, John Cam, 
When I kicked up a row, 
You made a low bow, 
Which in Turkey they call a salaam-laam, 
Which in Turkey they call a salaam. 


Ah! why did you ever, John Cam, John Cam, 
Ah! why did you ever, John Cain, 

Get into disgrace 

By taking a place, 
And proving your principles 
And proving your principles sham. 











We’re parted for ever, John Cam, John Cain, 
We’re parted for ever, John Cam, 
You can’t think—oh ! heavens— 
With tall Colonel Evans, 
You can’t think how happy I am, am, 
You can’t think how happy I am.” 





| Neither of these efforts is, it will be observed, in the 
| metre which is commonly regarded as the Praedian prosody, 
the metre of “The Vicar,” “ Gulielmus Brown, Vir nulla non 
donandus lauru,” or “The Belle of the Ball-Room,” who was 
“no more the Ball-room’s Belle, But only Mrs. Something 
Rogers.” Indeed, there is comparatively but little of this 
metre in the volume before us, though there is a good deal of 
the kindred metre, in which “ My Little Cousins,” “ Laugh on, 
laugh on, to-day,” is written. It is perhaps a pity that there 
was sd much of Praed’s composition in these two metres, 





md Oceasional Poems of Winthrop Mackororth Piraed. Edited 
| 


which both lent themselves to a somewhat fatal facility, and 
| rather stimulated than checked that exuberance of eloquence 
| in the same note and repetition of himself which is the chief 
| defect of Praed’s poems. The metre,and even the thought, of 
| * Laugh on, laugh on, to-day,” appear again and again, as in 
| * The Beggar’s Thanks,” the burden of which is “ The great 
| O'Connell has declared He’s grateful to Lord Grey ;” “ I’m not 
| a Tory now,” aimed at Lord Palmerston ; * I'll vote that black 
is white,” an attack on Joseph Hume; and the more famous 
| poem, “ No politics to-day.” It is curious to see how Praed 


| as a Tory imitates his own productions as a Liberal, but with 
|a difference, as in the pieces ‘ Twenty-cight and Twenty- 
| nine,” and “ Thirty-two and Thirty-three.” Thus :— 


« O’Connell will toil to raise the rent, 
And Kenyon to sink the nation, 
And Shiel will abuse the Parliament, 
And Peel the Association : 
And the thought of bayonets and swords 
Will make ex-Chancellors merry, 
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And jokes will be cut in the House of Lords, 
And throats in the county Kerry ; 
And writers of weight will speculate 
On the Cabinet’s design ; 
And just what it did in Twenty-eight 
It will do in Twenty-nine,” 
contrasts with, yet greatly resembles, the defence of the 
Whig Government of 1835 for prosecuting the agitators whom 
as an Opposition they had protected in 1832 :— 
«“ Brougham says, and what Brougham says is true: 
‘Don’t marvel at the things you see, 
For we were Whigs in Thirty-two, 
And we are Whigs in Thirty-three.’ 








” 


We conclude with two stanzas from a poem in Praed’s best 
manner, directed at an article in the then Radical Times, 1834, 
which declared that the “tax on bread is a tyranny to which 
no human society ought to be subjected ;” and that if, on 
repealing the Bread-tax, “prices do not fall, the landlords 
have nothing to deplore; if a fall has to be the consequence, 
we are now a trampled nation :”’— 

“We have been some years reforming, 
Chattering, cheering, stamping, storming, 
Cutting bludgeons from the hedges, 
Asking for all sorts of pledges : 

Breaking heads and breaking glasses, 
Calling people knaves and asses ; 
After all our agitation, 

We are now a ‘trampled nation.’ 


We have got Lord Grey to ease us 
Of the taxes that displease us ; 

We have got besides some dozens 

Of his lordship’s sons and cousins ; 
They are blest with places, pensions, 
And the very best intentions : 

It’s against their inclination 

That we are a ‘ trampled nation.’ 


Ve have got the Times adorning 





Facts with figures every morning, 

Now denouncing right and reason, 

Now defending guilt and treason ; 
Raving, ranting, blustering, blundering, 
Pro and con alternate thundering ; 

It has wondrous circulation : 

Why are we a ‘trampled nation ?’”” 


THE MAGAZINES. 
We have discussed elsewhere Mr. Gladstone’s essay on 
* Daniel O'Connell,” which will be, we suppose, the most read 
paper in the Nineteenth Century for January; but there are 
others which will attract. Mr. EK. Beckett, in “ Australian 
Side-Lights on [nelish Politics,” really does give us some 
light, though it is not much. For example, he incidentally 
mentions that in Australasia, “ of persons arrested in 1886, the 


proportion to the thousand of Victorian birth was 16°25; while | 


the proportion for those hailing from the other Australasian 
Colonies was 39°76; Eneland and Wales, 46°49; Scotland, 
55°00; while Ireland heads the list with 86°16.” One great 
cause of crime is, as usual, drunkenness; and in all the 
Colonies a measure of restriction has been adopted which is 
said to work well, and which is singularly moderate. A Com- 
mission appointed by the Colony visits every town with more 


than a certain number of people, and fixes the number of | 
The voters are then asked | 


if the existme number shall be reduced to that figure. If | Of Scotland, splendidly as he sometimes works, holds manual 


public-houses absolutely required. 


they vote “ Yes,” as they generally do, the least respectable and 
valuable houses are at once suppressed, the Commission fixes 
the compensation to be paid, and the town pays it. That is, 
of course, Local Option, with two riders added,—that the neces- 
sary houses shall be left open, and that publicans abolished for 
the public good shall receive compensation. Myr. Beckett points 
out that the same democracy has adopted Protection in Victoria 
and Free-trade in New South Wales. The result has been an 





aggrandisement of Melbourne, but a decay of trade in the Pro- | 
tectionist Colony as compared with its Free-trading rival, | 


All manufactures under Protection concentrate themselves, 
and therefore population, in the great city, where labour and 
transport are casily procured ; and Melbourne grows so rapidly 
as to alarm the Government, while the interior towns decay. 


Mr. Beckett reports, as the prevailing opinion of Australia, 


that too much is done for education, which has not developed | 


the new race as 
- 


the distrust and dislike of the local Legislatures which is | 
In New | 


growing up in Australia as in the United States. 


South Wales, the Press is exceptionally bitter against them, 
on the ground that legislators drink hard, and the charge 





wus hoped, and quotes curious testimony to | 


does not’appear to be denied. Mr. Beckett’s opinion obviously 
is that ultimately the people will separate the Legislature from 
the Executive, which is quite worn out by Parliamentary 
neglect of real business ; but he has still a vague hope that the 
constituencies will interfere, and return only reasonable men, 
a hope which, we confess, seems to us all over the world too 
sanguine. The Earl of Meath’s essay on the social ques- 
tion, called “A Thousand More Mouths Every Day,” is 





| not, we fear, sufficiently practical. He finds remedies 


in State-regulated colonisation, in restrictions on foreign 
immigration, in technical education, and in penal regi- 
ments of lazy industrials. Those might all be good 
suggestions if the popular mind were in a more decided 
mood; but only one of them—technical education—is likely 
to be adopted, and will, we fear, produce but little result. Its 
benefits, such as they are—and Lord Armstrong, who has tried 
the experiment, says they are but slight—will fall to the in- 
dustrious children of industrious fathers. 
it looks the wisest of schemes; is, in truth, unanswerable on 
paper; but could a State try emigration on a larger scale than 
Ireland has voluntarily tried it? Doubtless she has relieved 
herself; but the social question remains as unsolved as ever. 


As to emigration, 





3y fur the most striking article in the number is, however, 
the short history of Scotland which the Duke of Argyll calls 
*“Tsolation.” It is quite impossible to condense it, but its 
drift is that Scotland throughout her history has gained, not 


| lost, by the infusion of the blood and the customs of the more 


civilised South. The Duke has an idea, to us at least new, 
that the Celts, after their entrance into Scotland, never quite 
mastered the novel conditions of agriculture demanded by 
their new climate :— 

«Tt does almost look as if the Celtic and other tribes who moved 
westwards had never been sufliciently settled to master the new 
conditions under which they came to live. Explain them as we 
may, the facts are certain, as regards Scotland generally, and 
especially as regards the highlands and islands, in proportion as 
these were most remote from the new centres of peaceful industry. 
In a country where there is a heavy raintall, its inhabitants never 
thought of artificial drainage. In a country where the one great 
natural product was grass of exceptional richness and of compara- 
tively long endurance, they never thought of saving a morsel of it 
in the form of hay. In a country where even the poorest cereal 
could only grow by most careful attention to early sowing, they 
never sowed till a season which postponed the harvest toa wet and 
stormy autumn. In a country where such crops required every bit 
of nourishment which the soil could afford to sustain them, they 
were allowed to be choked with weeds, so that the weed-crop was 
greatly heavier than the corn. Ina country where such straw as 
could be grown would have been invaluable for winter fodder or for 
many other purposes, the whole of it was destroyed by deliberate 
burning, because they did not know how otherwise to separate the 
grain. In a country where, consequently, the main subsistence of 
the people was in cattle, they had no winter provender for them, so 
that they died in hundreds every winter, and those that survived 
beeame more and more degenerate. In a country where by far 
the largest area of the whole was mountain and moor, this immense 
extent of fine natural pasture was used only in bits and patches 
during six weeks or two months of the year, and for the rest of it 
was abandoned to the wolf, the eagle, and the fox. Such is a literal 
abstract, and an abstract only, of the almost incredible barbarisms 
of the native agriculture.” 


That is most striking; but is it not at least as probable 
that the Celts disliked the excessive and monotonous labour 


essential to successful agriculture? To this hour the true Celt 


labour to be in some sense degrading, and in theory is an idle 
gentleman.— We must leave each reader to Judge for himself 
of the merit of Mr. Oscar Wilde’s essay on * The Deeay of 
Lying.” He pleads for “lying,” i.e, Art, as against truth, 
that is, Nature, and pronounces the latter dull and abhorrent. 
To us, the paper seems admirable, when it is once understood 
that its author is using his talent for humorous exaggeration 


We do 


to plead for idealism in all things as against realism. 





not agree with one word in ten, not even with the demon- 
stration that “ there is no Japan,” the country as we think of 


it being merely an idea created by an accidental development 
of Art; but the humour of the whole is often delightful, and 
will make the stoutest realist think. 


The January number of the Contemporary is not very good. 
The light article, “ Zola,” by Mrs. Emily Crawford, is read- 
able enough; but her theory that Zola’s brutal realism is due 
to his Italian blood, and that the prurience of France is due 
to the lingering influence of the Italian Renaissance and the 
foulness of Napoleon III.’s Court, will not hold water. 
Villon preceded the Renaissance, and is as corrupt as any 
| successor; Rabelais was purely a Frenchman; and as to 
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Napoleon’s régime, France has become more prurient since 
that was burned up at Sedan. The licentiousness of France 
has existed always, though it has waxed and waned, and 
is due to something deeply seated in the very nature of 
her people, most probably to one of her worst and one of 
her best qualities, a salaciousness which the Romans noticed, 
and a dislike of all that is hypocritical, even when the 
* hypocrisy ” is beneficial to morals. Why literature in France 
should be at its worst at this moment, is a far knottier question ; 
but the tendency of immense crises to unsettle morals has 
jong ago been remarked. The long struggle of Louis XIV.’s 
reign, ending like the Empire in defeat, was followed by the 
régime of Louis XV., which was not wholly due to the 
character of that monarch. Mr. Joseph Thomson, the 
explorer, is perfectly savage in his attack on the British 
for allying themselves with the Germans in East Africa. 
He suspects the latter of wishing to seize Zanzibar, 
declares their settlement an unmitigated evil, and believes 
that the hostility now displayed towards them by the 
Negroes will soon be extended to all whites. He utterly 
denies that any blockade can affect the slave-trade, and 
charges the Germans with habitual dissoluteness and 
barbarity. He fails, however, entirely to show that we 
could have prevented anything that has occurred except 
by war, or that we shall lose our influence in restrain- 
ing Germany by acting as her ally. Mr. H. Dunckley 
(“ Verax”), in ‘“*Two Political Centenaries,” thinks both 
France and England have won democratic liberty in the 
last hundred years, and that the practical result is favour- 
able to ourselves. That is true; but it is not much to 
say, and we fancy Mr. Dunckley himself doubts whether 
the English movement has quite ended. At least, he ends 
his article with what is really a strong word of warning :— 
“For the present we are content, as we probably long shall 
be, with the essentials of a Republic, persisting in our in- 
difference to forms so long as they do not cramp the spirit of 
freedom. We no longer have any quarrel with the Crown. 
The sternest of theoretical Republicans might well hesitate to 
meddle with an institution which sums up the history of the 
nation for a thousand years, which is an object of interest to 
millions who never read a Parliamentary debate, which saves 
us from what would be the fiercest struggles of party strife, 
aggravated by the risks of personal ambition, while all 
those powers and prerogatives which were once used for the 
aggrandisement of the Royal authority, are now vested in a 
committee nominated by the House of Commons, and re- 
newable in all its members whenever the people see fit.” 
Miss Wedgwood’s “The Cambridge Apostles of 1830”— 
Maurice, Tennyson, Trench, Hallam, Sterling, and the rest— 
will be read with keen interest, not only by the “ apostles’ ” 
friends, but by all who have watched the decline of a great 
liberating theological movement into the arid form of scien- 
tific agnosticism which is now in so many quarters the creed 
of “ progress.” We do not know that we can endorse all Miss 
Wedgwood’s judgments, which in one or two passages are 
perhaps too eulogistic; but we must reproduce, if only for its 
literary beauty, the one upon John Sterling :— 











* For our own part, at all events, we turn from the richly hung 
oil portrait [Carlyle’s Life of Sterling], secure in its position in 
the gallery of literary favourites, to the timid, hesitating water- 
colour sketch left us in Sterling’s earlier biography by a hand not 
more loving, perhaps, but far more suited, it seems to us, to record 
a life in which the chief lesson for the world is the subordination 
of literary achievement, as an actual influence on the hearts of 
men, to that immediate influence of soul on soul which emanated 
from John Sterling. Many a reader of these pages, probably, 
will recall some one whose presence had exactly that influence 
which Wordsworth described as the mission of the Poet, ‘to add 
sunshine to daylight,’ in whose neighbourhood thought seemed 
clearer, feeling stronger, the whole being stimulated and vivified, 
yet who has left nothing to justify this impression for those who 
never felt it. ‘Tell us what he said,’ they ask; and they are 
answered by memoranda as like the recollections they chronicle 
as dried flowers to an Alpine meadow.” 


Mr. Oscar Wilde appears also, in “ Pen, Pencil, and Poison,” 
in the Fortnightly Review, his paper being a fine piece of 
restrained satire directed against the theory that Art, or a 
love of Nature, or even a worship of Wordsworth, will make a 
man moral, or even an endurable citizen. Thomas Griffiths 
Wainwright, Charles Lamb’s friend, was an artist of no slight 
merit, a virtuoso of the first order, a writer of the florid kind 
of some critical capacity, a devotee of Nature, and an admirer 





existed. He actually poisoned one friend in order that 
an Insurance Office with which he had quarrelled should 
lose £3,000 by his friend’s death. The money did not 
go to him, but it was lost to the insurers, the crime 
being, in fact, intended to fine them for exposing his own 
habit of poisoning to gain insurance money. He was at last 
transported for life, but tried poisoning even at the antipodes, 
The satire is fine, but we fancy that to improve it, Mr. Wilde 
has read into his hero rather more than was in him. Wain. 
wright was essentially a voluptuary, caring little for art and 
less for literature, except so far as they ministered directly to 
pleasure and to his inordinate vanity. The paper, how. 
ever, is an able protest against a very prevalent doctrine, 
—“The Ethics of Cannibalism,” by Mr. H. H. John. 
ston, has too much grim joking in it for our taste—at 
least, we suppose page 24 to be jocular—though it contains in. 
cidentally much information. We had not heard before of the 
belief among some African tribes that in eating an enemy you 
absorb, and therefore destroy, his soul, which is thus rendered 
incapable of a future life. This is considered the supreme 
vengeance, and reveals, if the story is true, a curiously 
vigorous belief not only in the existence of a soul, but 
in its material substance. It is this idea, Mr. Johnston 
believes, which swayed some Negro Christians who, after 
a victory recently, joined in a feast upon their foes, 
The subject can never be made a pleasant one, but he 
would have added just as much to our knowledge if he had 
adopted a less cynical tone. It is all nonsense about im- 
partiality. A cannibal is a bad sort of murderer, of whom, if 
he will not give up cannibalism, earth is well rid. There 
are some fine criticisms scattered through Mr. J. A. Symonds’s 
“ Comparison of Elizabethan with Victorian Poetry ;” but we 
prefer to quote one which is an addition to the material 
resources of criticism on the literature of to-day. Mr. Symonds 
thinks it a remarkable peculiarity of Victorian lyrics that they 
do not set well to music, and gives in confirmation of his 
opinion that of Jenny Lind :— 

“T once asked an eminent musician, the late Madame Gold- 
schmidt, why Shelley’s lyrics were ill-adapted to musie. She 
made me read aloud to her the ‘Song of Pan’ and those lovely 
lines ‘ T'o the Night,’ ‘Swiftly walk o’er the western wave, Spirit 
of Night!’ Then she pointed out how the verbal melody seemed 
intended to be self-sutlicing in these lyrics, how full of complicated 
thoughts and changeful images the verse is, how packed with 
consonants the words are, how the tone of emotion alters, and 


how no one melodic phrase could be found to fit the dedal woof 
of the poetic emotion. 
‘“ Wrap thy form in a mantle gray, 
Star-inwrought ! 

Blind with thine hair the eyes of day, 

Kiss her until she be wearied out—” 
‘How different that is,’ said Madame Goldschmidt, ‘from the 
largo of your Milton,— 
“Let the bright Seraphim in burning row, 

Their loud uplifted angel-trumpets blow!” 


‘ How different it is from Heine’s simplicity,— 





* Auf Fliigeln des Gesanges 

Herz liebchen trag’ ich dich fort.” 
‘I can sing them,’ and she did sing them then and there, much 
to my delight; ‘and I can sing Dryden, but I could not sing your 
Shelley, Wordsworth, Keats; no, and not much of your Tennyson 
either. Tennyson has sought out all the solid, sharp words, and 
put them together; music cannot come between.’ ” 
Madame Goldschmidt was a great judge ; but was not her judg- 
menta little impaired by the fact that she was criticising poems 
in a language which all great singers detest? We have no 
opinion to give on any musical matter; but we could, we think, 
pick out bits of Tennyson which would enchant the most fas- 
tidious of composers. Mr. Symonds, whose opinion is the more 
valuable because, residing always among the eternal snows, he 
has something of the detachment of posterity, ventures on this 
remarkable prophecy as to the future of English poetry :— 
“In the course of the nineteenth century it might seem as 
though this passion for nature—the passion of Keats, Byron, 
Shelley, Wordsworth—had declined. To assume this would, how- 
ever, be a great mistake. What has steadily declined is the Eliza- 
bethan strain, the way of looking upon nature from outside. The 
modern strain, the way of looking upon nature as congenial to 
man, has strengthened, but with fear and rending of the heart, 
and doubt. The time is not yet ripe for poetry to resume the 
results of science with imaginative grasp. What has been called 
the cosmic enthusiasm is too undefined as yet, too unmanageable, 
too pregnant with anxious and agitating surmise, to find free 
utterance in emotional literature. In our days science is more 
vitally poetical than art; it opens wider horizons and excites the 
spirit more than verse can do. Where are the fictions of the fancy 
compared with the vistas revealed by astronomers, biologists, 





of Wordsworth, and one of the most cruel poisoners who ever 





hysicists, geologists? Yet signs are not wanting—lI see them in 
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attempts of many lesser men than these—which justify a sober 
critic in predicting that our century’s enthusiasm for nature is 
put the prelude to a more majestic poctry, combining truth with 
faith and fact with imagination, than the world has ever known.” 
____Mr. Harrison’s paper on “The Future of Agnosticism ” is 
pleasant to read, like all he writes ; but it really comes to this, 
that man will never be content with negation, and must 
therefore accept Comtism,—which is negation plus a pavr- 
ticularly contemptible fetish, universal Humanity, which in- 
cludes cannibals and the Bradford murderer. Mr. Mallock’s 
answerto him—for “The Scientific Bases of Optimism ” is really 
only an answer to Mr. Harrison—is well reasoned; but we do 
not quite recognise the word “scientific.” Comtism is not 
scientific, but extremely given to unprovable hypothesis, and 
scientific men are by no means all optimists. Some of them 
believe rather strongly in the degeneracy of the race. 

Mr. Boulger’s account of the value of the Chinese alliance 
to this country, in this month’s National Review, is sound in 
principle, but reads too much as if it had been talked over with 
a ‘Chinese Ambassador. It defends Chinese interests rather 
than English. Our interest in Corea is surely a remote one, 
hardly one for which it would be worth while to wage a war. 
We might lend China officers and artillery to defend it, but 
hardly fight a campaign for Corea. 











CURRENT LITERATURE. 
—»~——_- 

We have received a new edition of The Book of Household Manage- 
ment, by Mrs. Isabella Beeton. (Ward, Lock, and Co.)—The 
edition is described on the title-page as being “entirely new, 
revised, corrected, and greatly enlarged.’ We find, for instance, 
that the comparative novelty of New Zealand mutton is noticed. 
More, perhaps, might have been said about it with advantage to 
the housekeeper. In the matter of meat, we would especially 
commend to the reader sections 1057-1061. That on “relative 
cost’ contains valuable facts. Housekeepers who ought to know 
better persist in buying so unprofitable a joint as the neck. 
“Boiled or roasted,” says Mrs. Becton, “the neck is not a very 
cheap joint; but trimmed into cutlets, with all the fat removed, 
it is probably the dearest butcher’s meat that can be eaten.” 
“Household management” includes, of course, many things 
besides instructions for the buying and preparing of food. 
Hints about servants, about clothing, about the management 
of the nursery and children’s amusements, even about legal 
matters, are given. The result is a very useful book. We 
have also received the issue for 1889 of Stowell’s Housekeeping 
Account-Book. (J. S. Virtue.)—Every item of expenditure has a 
heading under which it should be entered. We observe that 
“bookseller and stationer” fills one line. ‘ Bookseller” might 
almost have been retrenched, so few people buy books. The 
“ Account-Book,” however, appears to be made for America, if we 
are to judge from the word “cars” in the last line. Any house- 
keeper who would diligently and faithfully enter every item of her 
expenditure under its proper head, and go on doing this through- 
out the year—zealous beginnings both in account-keeping and 
other matters are apt to fall off very sadly—would be a crown to 
her husband. Unfortunately, women, for the most part, will not 
keep accounts, perhaps cannot. A great improvement in this 
** Account-Book ” would be the addition of a few blank pages. 

Amateur Work. Vol. VII. (Ward, Lock, and Co.)—The author 
of “Every Man His Own Mechanic” issues another volume of 
this excellent series. To judge by the large correspondence 
which the editor conducts, it is more popular than ever, and 
meets a want felt by all who have time, inclination, and a 
mechanical turn of mind, but lack the quality of suggestiveness. 
Amateur Work goes a considerable way towards that ancient 
ideal, ‘that every man, whatever his position, should learn some 
useful trade.” The vicissitudes of fortune would not have so 
often their harsh and painful side if mechanical knowledge 
formed a universal part of education. With the help of these 
papers, one can learn to make a piano or a banjo, to upholster, 
to work in tinplate, to make a cart, besides the arts of scene- 
painting, electro-typing, and other useful trades, and a variety 
of fancy work. ‘There is also a series of good articles on 
“The Form of Tools,” ancient and modern. We notice that a 
return has been made to “ Fret-Sawing.” Does this mean that 





the editor has partially exhausted the industrial arts? We hope 
not. The volume is bountifully illustrated and indexed. Con- 
sidered from the abstract or the practical point of view, it would 
be impossible to imagine a more valuable work, or to over-estimate 
the good that the series has done. 


Proposals: being a Maiden Meditation. (Ward and Downey.)— 
More of meditation than maiden, is the reflection that will 
probably strike the reader of this book. The authoress gives us 
a description of her various suitors, and of the different ways in 
which they proposed to her. The book is not devoid of amusing 
incidents ; but it leaves us, we are bound to say, with a somewhat 
poor opinion of the gentlemen portrayed within its pages, and a 
still poorer one of the lady who was the recipient of their addresses. 
If Mr. Fellowes is not a mythical personage, it is possible that 
some will think he is to be pitied. 

Garry’s Elocutionist. By Rupert Garry. (Marcus Ward and 
Co.)—This is a capital selection of recitations, and the general 
tone of ‘the pieces does great credit to Mr. Garry. It is both an 
extremely well-selected and useful volume, and an interesting 
book as well. 

The Encore Reciter, edited by F. E. Marshall Steere (Warne and 
Co.), contains 128 pages of selections, divided into humorous, 
serious, and dramatic (a cross division, but intelligible, and, from 
the writer’s point of view, useful, for a “dramatic” piece requires 
certain mechanical powers of voice). The authors from whom 
these selections are taken number fifty in all, and Artemus Ward, 
Barham (Ingoldsby), O. W. Holmes, J. Russell Lowell, Mark 
Twain, Thackeray, Aytoun, and Edgar A. Poe, are among the 
names. The editor tells us that two-thirds of the pieces have 
never before been included in any collection of the kind. 

Fairy and Folk-Tales of the Irish Peasantry. Edited and Selected 
by W. B. Yeats. Camelot Series. (Walter Scott.)—This book, 
made up mainly from the writings of Crofton Croker, W. Carleton, 
and others, was intended by its editor to be representative, as 
far as space would admit, of every kind of Irish folk-faith. The 
intention has been fairly well carried out, and, with a few excep- 
tions—which, though “ fairy-tales” are not, in strictness, “of 
the Irish peasantry ”—the tales are what the title-page professes 
them to be. They are well arranged under various descriptive 
headings, and several of them will be found useful by the student 


| of comparative folk-lore. The book is good value for its price. 


Usher Life. By Francis Holt, M.A. (W. Rapp and Sons.)—If 
it is true that ushers as a class are held in low esteem by the rest 
of mankind, we are afraid that Mr. Holt’s book will not do much 
to improve their position. He establishes, indeed, beyond doubt 
their kinship, in respect of their passions and weaknesses, to the 
rest of humanity, and further, gives some reasons for thinking 
that they are largely drawn from that class of men whose 
capacities, mental and moral, afford good grounds for putting 
them in lunatic asylums. Really, we can hardly imagine Mr. 
Holt to be serious in all he says. If he is, the age he speaks of 
must be in the remote past, and the schools intended can hardly 
be termed “middle-class.” It is a little difficult to understand how 
a master could be so small of stature that he had to climb on to a 
form in order to box a pupil’s ears. Of the same.man, we read 
that a tall, strapping housemaid, admiring the beauty of his 
features, picked him up in her arms and kissed him. Another 
master—a foreigner—fell in love with the sister of one of his 
pupils. With the help of the said pupil, he composed an amatory 
poem to the lady of his affections. We quote the first verse :— 

“T love ye girls, I love ye girls, 
But most of all love Kitty ; 
She has blue eyes, and bright red curls, 

And like a foal, is skitty.” 
No wonder Mr. Holt says in his preface that he does not profess 
to portray the character of all ushers from the incidents in his 
book. The volume is amusing, though it probably will not im- 
press its readers as one to be absolutely trusted. 

Of the publications of the English Dialect Society (Triibner 
and Co.) we have received, West Somerset Word-Book, by Frederick 
Thomas Elworthy; and A Glossary of Words Used in the Neighbour- 
hood of Sheffield, gathered and edited by Sidney Oldall Addy, M.A. 
The first of these two is described as a glossary of dialectal and 
archaic words and phrases used in the West of Somerset and East 
Devonshire. It extends to nearly nine hundred words, and shows 
a vast amount of industry and research. Of course, one notices 
words which are not by any means peculiar to the two counties. 
“ Winding-sheet” for a certain growth on a burning candle is 
certainly used in many other places. When the Dialect Society 
has completed its work—and it seems to be going on with a credit- 
able speed—there will be the task of comparing, and we shall be 
able to see what words are really peculiar. Mr. Addy prefixes to 
his Sheffield glossary a very interesting paper on local customs 
and superstitions. 

Beautiful Jim. By “John Strange Winter.” 2 vols. (F. V. White 
and Co.)—The author of this military story, the latest of a long 
line of similar works, must have astonished others besides the 
present writer by dedicating her book to “The Best of Husbands.” 
But it helps one to understand a certain peculiarity in these 





stories, and it goes far to justify a previous criticism on them. 
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The present writer remembers a partial mother saying of her little 
boy, “ He ought to be a soldier: he dances so well.” This essen- 
tially feminine conception of a soldier’s career is the motive of 
“John Strange Winter’s” military novels. Her soldiers never 
take the field. But in the drawing-room and the ball-room they 
are great. Beautiful Jim differs but little from its predecessors. 
Perhaps it is slightly above the average in merit. The second half of 
the second volume is decidedly good. But has not the author trans- 
ferred to her ingénue, Miss Earle, the manners of a very hardened 
garrison-town belle? And really it is too much to expect that a 
reader should be acquainted with the earlier tales. Alexandre 
Dumas could join the “ Vingt Ans aprés” to the “Trois Mous- 
quetaires,” and the “ Vicomte de Bragelonne” to that. But 
“Mr. Winter” has not reached Dumas’s level. What is the fun 
of calling Lord Charterhouse ‘Mr. Winks”? At least, we might 
have had a note. 


Specimens of Antique Carved Furniture and Woodwork. Measured 
and drawn by Arthur Marshall. (W. H. Allen and Co.)—Mr. 
Marshall has figured on fifty plates a number of fine specimens of 
chairs, chests, tables, bedsteads, cabinets, and the like. They date 
from the fifteenth to the early part of the eighteenth century. We 
quite appreciate Mr. Marshall’s motive, his desire to preserve 
some reliable records of artistic creations which may be either lost 
to this country by foreign purchasers (for England, which for a 
long time accumulated treasures of this kind, is now beginning to 
give them out again), or may perish by accident or lapse of time. 
We commend this handsome volume to the notice of those who are 
interested in the solid and handsome work which our ancestors 
did in the way of house furniture. 


The Earth’s Past History. 
man and Hall.)—The author 
the second rotation of the earth, and that by this fact properly 
grasped thirty thousand years of the earth’s past history can 
be understood, especially in regard to the extraordinary changes 
of climate. According to him, it is not the whole axis of 
the earth a cone, but the two a 
result of a second and slow rotation, and that the axis traces 
a circle round some point not the pole of the ecliptic, and 
that the decrease in the obliquity of the ecliptic is not owing 
to the lateral or the movement towards the pole of the heavens, 
but to the second rotation. If this is so, it is curious that 
astronomers should have missed such a discovery by so little, 
and that little compelling them to use perpetual corrections, and 
makine, according to the author, a grand revolution of the 
instead of 25,868 years. 


By Major-General Drayson. 
declares that he has 


(Chap- 
discovered 


which traces semi-axes, 


The writer has con- 
structed ar As- 
tronomers, we hope, will now condescend to answer him, and settle 


equinoxes 31,682, 
ingenious model to explain this phenomenon. 


once for all the reasons here given for the gradual decrease in the 

obliquity of the ecliptic. 
To ‘r and Back 

Crew” (W. H. 


Gibralt in an Eighteen-Tonner, by “One of the 
Allen and Co.), deserves some special attention as 
being superior in style to most accounts of pleasure trips. Its 
author and one or two other friends accepted, in the spring of 
1885, the invitation of a common friend to take a cruise in his 
yacht alone the coasts of Spain and Portugal, and this book de- 
There 


is in it quite enough of animal spirits, and perhaps a superabund- 


seribes the voyage that actually took place in consequence. 
h ‘ i 


ance of essentially undergraduate fun, as, for example, in such a 
sentence as 
an English clergyman, and an English consul; so while the first 
two gentlemen take care of your body and soul between them, the 
last will take care of your property ;” or in such a statement as : 
“We never knew the moment we might not see the bows of some 
adjectived collier ” Apart from the fun of the 
book, which, though it might have been spared, is quite harmless, 
there many in it of graphic and trustworthy 
description, and the narrative flows on smoothly enough, 


towering above us. 


are 


passages 





2 
o 


The Track of the Storin. vols. 
Blackett. )—Miss 
previous work in the qualities of readableness and interest. Some 
of her materials are tolerably familiar; others are fresh; and the 
old and the new are mixed together with a good deal of skill. 
The heroine, supposing that her lover has been lost at sea, is 
persuaded to marry Sir William Harley, who is more than double 


By Dora Russell. (Hurst and 


Dora Russell’s latest novel is not behind her 


Of course, the 
and after a good deal of ingeniously devised 


her age, and a most unattractive person to boot. 
lost lover r 
uncomfortableness, the death of Sir William provides an oppor 
tunity for the union of the youthful pair. 
a means of ectting rid of a very di: 


ever, unnecessa 


turns, 






His decease, save as 
rreeable character, is, how- 





ry, it having been discovered that, at the time he 


married Lucy King, Sir William had a wife living, and his end is 
The Track of the Storm is 
a good story of its kind, though that kind is not the highest. 


hastened by the exposure of his crime. 





this: * Tangiers boasts a first-class English doctor, | 


Led from Afar. By Mallard Herbertson. 2 vols. (Remington 
and Co.)-—Mr. Herbertson, who is apparently a new writer, cannot 
be regarded as an important addition to the ranks of contemporary 
novelists. His present story is neither very bad nor very good; it 
is intolerably tolerable. Ethel Somers jilts an honourable young 
man, and marries a scoundrel and a card-sharper, who is killed in 
a duel, but not before he has insulted and shamed his wife by 
telling her that their marriage has been invalid. After his death, 
the old lover devotes himself successfully to the disproof of this 
statement, and the story has the usual ending. The best character 
in the book is a conventional but not unamusing Yankee, Ephraim 
C. Slack ; but the probabilities of the tale are ruined by an utterly 
reckless use of coincidences. 

Bracton’s Nole-Book. Edited by F. W. Maitland. Vol. I: 
Apparatus. Vols. If. and III.: Text. (C.J. Clay and Sons.)— 
Professor Maitland has made in these volumes a most valuable 
contribution to the study of English law. The sub-title of his 
work is, “A Collection of Cases decided in the King’s Courts during 
the Reign of Henry III., annotated by a Lawyer of that time, 
seemingly by Henry of Bratton.” It seems that in 1884 Professor 
Paul Vinogradoff found in the British Museum a manuscript 
which he believed to be Bracton’s “ Note-Book,” and, of course, 
closely connected with that great lawyer’s work on law. 
Maitland has weighed the evidence for this belief, and has come 
to the conclusion that it is correct. In his first volume he states 
at length the reasons which have made him think so. We have 
also a short sketch of Bracton’s career. Henry of Bratton, or 
His name occurs in 1245 as a “ justice in 
on circuit in the counties of Lincoln, Nottingham, and 
Derby. For more than twenty years afterwards, he continued to 
take assizes in the Western Counties. He was never, Professor 
Maitland thinks, a Justice of the King’s Bench, though from time 
In 1264 he became Arch- 
deacon of Barnstaple, and later on in the same year, Chancellor 
of Excter Cathedral. His death seems to have occurred four years 
later. The book itself is of too technical a kind to be discussed 
in these columns; of its value there can be no question. The 
University of Cambridge must be congratulated on securing for 
its professoriate so learned a lawyer. 


Professor 


Bracton, was a priest. 
eyre” 


to time he held placita coram ipso rege. 





Novets.—A Crack County. By Mrs. Edward Kennard. (F. V. 
White and Co.)—For some time now Mrs. Kennard has been before 
the public as a writer of sporting novels. We are, however, 
unable to discover that experience has had the effect of improving 
| her productions. That they are morally harmless is about all 
that can be said in praise of them. Apart from this, they are 
both dull and foolish,—in fact, generally uninteresting. We do 
not mean to say that Mrs. Kennard does not know her subject. 
On the contrary, we think she does; but her descriptions are 
| lacking in vivacity and in fire; and what is a sporting novel 
worth without good descriptions ? Certainly the mantle of Whyte- 
Melville has not descended upon Mrs. Edward Kennard.— But if 
many will find A Crack County rather dull, they will probably 
prefer it to Mr. Pullen-Bury’s Nobly Won. (Remington and Co.) 
There are, we believe, certain people who are possessed of the 


idea that the Anglo-Saxon race draw their descent from a 
Jewish origin. For such, possibly Mr. Pullen-Bury’s book 


will have some interest, as it is chiefly concerned with this 
theory. But even the most ardent of them will, we fancy, 
become rather wearied of the declamatory passages which 
the author puts into the mouth of the prophet Jeremiah, 
who, by-the-way, is one of the party who land on the coast of 
Ireland. These possess, no doubt, a beauty peculiar to them- 
selves, but they have the effect of making the story hang most 
unbearably. And, on the whole, one prefers to read what 
| the prophet really did say. The Admirable Lady Biddy Fane, 
by Frank Barrett (Cassell and Co.), is a novel of quite a 
different type. Mr. Barrett has managed to combine a stirring 
tale of adventure with the romantic element which is supposed 
to be the peculiar property of the three-volume novel. 
Pengilly, the hero of the story, is madly in love with Lady Biddy; 
but she will have none of him. But a persistent lover sometimes 
gains his point in spite of all hindrances. Pengilly saves “the 
admirable Lady Biddy” from perils which would certainly have put 





Benet 


an end to the majority of mankind, let alone delicately nurtured 
ladies, even had they been gifted with the approximate immor- 
tality generally attributed to cats. Mr. Barrett’s style is bright 
and picturesque, and his book is interesting from beginning to 
end. It is improbable, certainly. But writers of this kind of 
romance have now for some time abandoned the hard-and-fast 
limits of Nature and probability ; and we can hardly blame Mr. 
Barrett for following in the ordinary track. His book is better 
than many in this respect, and is most decidedly readable.——It 
is not possible to speak quite so highly of Fure, by Alice Mangold 
| Diehl. (Ward and Downey.)—The title would seem to point toa 
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gensational work ; nor is it altogether deceptive. But a sensational 
novel is not necessarily interesting,—a fact which Miss Diehl’s 
book will go some way towards proving. As regards the plot, some 
skill has been shown. The mystery which envelopes the heroine is 
carefully concealed, and comes at the last as a surprise, though 
perhaps not a very pleasant one. The character-drawing is, how- 
ever, not of a very successful kind. It is rather difficult to find 
sympathy for a young lady who falls very much in love with two 
different men within a very short space of time. The heroine 
does not strike us as either a natural or attractive person. Again, 
we think that no generously minded man, such as Jack Dorian is 
represented to be, would have acted the part which is assigned to 
him, when he makes the acceptance of his suit the price to be paid 
for the information he is able to give. Miss Diehl has some skill 
and some ine er, but she has not made the best use of it. 

















[For Publications of the Week see page shit 
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~~ j B ge R ey Y | On MONDAY NEXT and following days, 
| STOCK-TAKING SALE 


ART oF 
FABRI S REMNANTS, DAMAGED, SOILED, and 
C SAMPLE GOODS. 
AND | ART SPECIALITI£S, for personal adorn- 
SPECIALITIES. | ment and home decoration, at greatly 
STOCK-TAKING SALE, | reduced prices. 
LIBE IBE R T Y & c O. 


REGENT S STREE oT, LONDON, 


OSLER’S CRYSTAL GLASS 
AND CHINA SERVICES. 


100 OXFORD STREKET, W. Manufactory, Birmingham, 


Railway Station—MATLOCK BRIDGE, 

Telegraph Office—MATLOCK BANK. 

cel W. B. HUNTER, M.D., &c. 
Physicians; JOS. G@. G. CORKHILL, M.B. 

M.R.C.S, Eng. (Resident), 
Turkish, Russian, and other Baths; Covered 

Balconies; Billiard and Smoking Rooms; Tennis 
and Croquet Lawns, Fishing, Boating, &c, 





HYDROPATHY, 


SMEDLEY’S. 


MATLOCK. 


MUTUAL LIFE OFFICE. 
PROVIDENT 
Endowment Assurances on very favourable 


| Terms—2} to 4 guineas a week, 
THE LARGEST ENGLISH 
NATIONAL 
FOUNDED 1835. 
ACCUMULATED FUND, £4,000,000, 
terms. 
INSTITUTION. 48 GRACECHURCH STREET, LONDON’ 





THE DIAMOND “MARK. | 


To secure the best Hungarian Aperient Water, 


DEMAND THE DIAMOND MARK, 
and insist upon receiving the HUNGARIAN APERIENT WATER 
sold by the 


APOLLINARIS COMPANY (LIMITED), LONDON. 


Of all Druggists and Mineral Water Dealers. 


NEW YEAR’S GIFTS. 
Published this day. 


A CATALOGUE 


OF 
eee se and POPULAR WORKS 
for the LIBRARY or PRESENTATION, 

Including Books suitable for School and College Prizes, 

Also many Fine and Sumptuous Works, 

All newly bound in calf or morocco of the highest quality. 
Post-free on application to 


H, SOTHERAN A ND 
136 STRAND, W.C.; and 36 PICCADILLY, W. 





Cc O., 





JPSTAIEBS and DOWNSTATIBS. 
y Miss THACKERAY. 

The COUNCIL of the ME TROPOLI TAN ASSOCIATION for BEFRIEN DING 
YOUNG SERVANTS is prepared to send the above PAMPHLET, reprinted (by 
permission) from the Cornhill Magazine, post- free, on receipt of two ste amps, or 
in quantities at the rate of 103 per 100, on application to the SECRETARY, 
Central Office, 18 Buckingham Street, Str: and, W.C., to whom Subscriptions aud 
Donations toward the Funds of the Association shouk 1 be sent.—Bankers, Messrs. 

,ANSOM, BOUVERIHE, and CO., 1 Pall Mall East, 8.W. 








T HOME and ABRO. AD. ACC IDES NTS of ALL KINDS 
INSURED AGAINST BY THE 
RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
64 CORNHILL, LONDON, 
Hor. EVELYN ASHLEY... 





CHAIRMAN. 


Annual Income, £248,000. Compens: ution. ‘Already Paid, £2,600,000, 
Prompt and Liberal Settlement of Claims. 
Moderate Premiums. Favourable Conditions. New Concessions, 
West-Enp OrricE—8 GRAND HOTEL BUILDINGS, W.C. 
HEAD OFFICE—64 aes LONDON, E.C 


VYILLIAM J, VIAN, Secretary. 


| ry aeRs can be no greater mistake than to 
| suppose that people who feel they require some optical 
FAILING assistance when reading must be old-sighted. 

Astigmatism in various forms and unequal vision often 
cause trouble before middle age, and require accurate correc- 
tion. The use of ordinary spectacles, instead of lenses 
specially worked and scientfically adapted to such cases, 
rapidly brings on old sight and impairs the vision, 
VISION Mr. JOHN BROWNING, Author of ‘‘ Our Eyes,” now in 

its sixth edition, may be CONSULTED FREE of CHARGE, 
in all cases of Defective Vision, at his Consulting Rooms, 15 
| Kensington Crescent, W., near Addison Road Station; or his 
Qualified Assistant, at 63 Strand, W.C. 


CARDINAL & HARFORD, 


The Oldest-established Importers of 


ORIENTAL CARPETS. 





LEVANT WAREHOUSE, 108-9 High Holborn, W.c. 


VA HOUTEN’S 
PURE SOLUBLE COCOA, 


BEST & GOES FARTHEST. 
EASILY DIGESTED. MADE INSTANTLY 
‘Once used, always used.’ ‘Its purity is beyond question.’--Health. 
‘It is admirable’ ‘and so pure.—British Medical Journal. 


SCHWEITZER’S 
COCOATINA. 


GUARANTEED PURE, SOLUBLE COCOA. 


This Old-established Article retains its position as “ the finest Cocoa 
in the market.” It is unequalled in Parity and Flavour, and is very 


Economical. It will bear the strictest Chemical test, and keeps in 
1 OT These Baths were founded in the First Ce atury 
SKIN AFFI 
and perfected the Baths at gre: 
Temperature, 117° to 120°. Address the ManaGer for all information, 


all Climates. 
by the Romans. The waters are MOST VALU- 
MINERAL The Cor se gc of Bath have adopted the 
OF BATH. . vin.iiine tai ninis: ate Tue MOST 
TONGA 


MOST NUTRITIOUS AND ECONOMICAL. 
ABLE in a3 of RHE UMATISM, GOUT, 
SPR ! NG S$ most approved appliances, and recently enlarged 
at expense. In 
Daily yield, 507,600 gallons, | COMPLETE IN EUROPE, 
FOR 















a 


** Invaluable in facial Neuralgia. Has 
proved effective in all those cases in 
which we have prescribed it.”—Medical 
Press and Circular, 

“Tonga maintains its reputation in 
the treatment of Neuralgia.’’—Lancet. 

N E U R A L G | A. Tongaissold at 2s 9d, 4s 6d, and 11s, 

Of all Chemists. : 
agg EXHIBITION, GOLD MEDAL AWARDED, 
All Watches and Clocks of E, DENT and 00."3 
Manufacture now bear the annexed Trade Mark. 


NEW ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE sent free on 
application to 
E. DENT and CO, 
61 ‘Strand, or 4 Royal Exchange, Cornhill, London. 


A LDENHAM GRAMMAR “SCHOOL, ELST REE, 

HERTS.—An EXAMINATION will be held on MAY 7th and 8th for 
FOUR JUNIOR PLATT SCHOLARSHIPS of £30 a year for three years, open to 
boys under 15.—For further information as to Senior and Junior Platt Scholar- 
ships, &e., apply to the Rev. J. KENNEDY, Head-Master. 


OLLY Hib, HRAMPSTEA DB. 


_ Miss NORTON will REOPEN her Sc CHOOL on WEDNESDAY, Jannary 23rd. 


ALLASEY HIGH SCHOOL.—Head- Mistress : Miss 

VYNER.—Miss IBISON rec-ives BOARDERS for the above Sc ‘hool. 

The air is bracing, and the house is situated in a pleasant position overlooking 

the estuary of the Mersey. Terms, £42 and £18 a term, according to age.—l 
Menzies Terrace, Liscard, Cheshire. 


ne COLLEGE, HAMPST EAD (tor LADIES) 


TRADE-MARK,. 








43 BELSIZE PARK GARDENS, N.W. 
Established 1871. 

Classes for General Educaticn under the teaching and supervision of the Prin- 
cipals. Resident English and Foreign Governesses. Pupils prepired for University 
Exawminations, &c. Entire charge taken of Pupils from India and the Colonies. 

Professors and Lecturers in attendance :— 

Religious Knowledge, the Rev. James Cornford, M.A , Lecturer at the London 
Collece of Divinity ; E nelis h Language and Literature, J. N. Hetherington, Esq., 
F.R.G.S Ancient and Modern History, H. E. Malden, Esq., M A., F.&. Hist.S. ; 
Science, E. K. Campbell, Esq., M B, F.R.C.S.; French, L. Stievenard, E sq., F.C.P., 
Officier d’Académie, Université de France, City of London Sch vol, and King’s 
College, London ; Germ: in, Dr. C. A. Reinecke, University of G6 tinge nand City 
of London College ; Latin and Arithmetic, C. W. C annington, E:q., A.K.C. ; 
Landscape, Perspective, and Model Drawing from the Cast : and Living Model, in 
Oil and Water Colours, "alfre d Hardy. Esq.; Miss Rose aba arg; Pianoforte, Walter 
Macfarren, Esq., R.A. M.; Walter Fitton, Esq., R.A.M.; Solo Singing, Choral 
Singing, R. H. Cummings, Esq, R.A.M. ; Harp, F. Lockwood, Esq. ; Violin, Ellis 
Roberts, Esq. ; Dancing and Calisthenics, Mrs. Burch. 

CLASSES REOPEN JANUARY 21st, 1889. 

















For terms, references, &c., apply to the PRINCIPALS. 
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OYAL AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE and FARM, 
CIRENCESTER. 
Established by Royal Charter, 1845, for the combination of science with practice 
in the Agricultural training of Land Owners and Farmers, Land Agents, Sur- 
veyors, intending Colonists, &c. Full courses of Outdoor and Class-Room in- 
struction in the various branches of Agriculture and Dairy Farming, Estate 
Management, Land Surveying, Elements of Forestry, &c. 
PRESIDENT—His Grace the DUKE of RICHMOND aud GORDON, K.G. 
For Prospectus, apply to the PRINCIPAL. 
NEXT SESSION begins TUESDAY, January 29th, 1889, 


T. ANDREWS UNIVERSITY DIPLOMA for WOMEN. 
With Title of L.L.A. 

For Prospectus, apply to the SECRETARY, L.L.A. Scheme, the University, 

St. Andrews, N.B. 


CHOOL-SHIP ‘CONWAY,’ formerly H.M.S. ‘Nile,’ 90 
K Guns, Liverpool.—For TRAINING YOUNG GENTLEMEN to become 
OFFICERS in the MERCHANTSERVICE. Patroness, her Majesty the QUEEN, 
who gives annually a Gold Medal to be competed for. Appointments are given 
yearly as Midshipmen, R.N., and R.N.R., by the Lords Commissioners of the 
Admiralty.—Apply, Captain A. T. MILLER, R.N., as above. 











— HOLLOWAY COLLEGE for WOMEN, 
EGHAM, SURREY. 
PrincirpaL—Miss BISHOP. 

The LENT TERM will BEGIN on JANUARY 16th, and the EASTER TERM 
on MAY 2nd, Students must be over 17 years of age at date of eutry. The 
charge for board, lodging, and tuition is £30 a term (11 weeks). 

For Prospectus, forms of entry, and furth:r particulars, apply to 

J. L, CLIFFORD-SMITH, Secretary. 


ERKHAMSTED SCHOOL.—Classical, Military, Com- 
mercial Certificate Classes, Junior Dep. under 13. House for young boys, 
Good scholarship:. Woolwich successes. Sanatorium, Laundry, Swimming-Bath, 
Carpenter's Shop. New buildings to meet growth of school. Moderate fees.— 
Rev. T. C. FRY, M.A., Head-Master. 
Also, good High School for Girls, Day and Boarders. Head-Mistress, Miss 
DISNEY, late of Cheltenham Ladies’ College. 














| OYAL INDIAN ENGINEERING COLLEGE, Coopers 
Hill, Staine:.—The COURSE of STUDY is arranged to fit an Engineer for 
employment in Europe, India, or the Colonies. About Fifty Students will be 
admitted in September, 1889. For Competition, the Secretary of State will offer 
Ten Appointments inthe Indian Public Works Department. and Two in the Indian 
Telegraph Department.—For particulars, apply to the SECRETARY, at the 
College. 
rP\HE Misses 8S. and R. ALLEN-OLNEY (formerly Head- 
Mistresses respectively of Blackheath and South Hampstead High Schools), 
residing in the healthy suburb of Hampstead, RECELVE a FEW YOUNG 
LADIES to BOARD and EDUCATE. The arrangements are those of a refined 
home. Large playground and full-sized tennis-court. Preparation for University 
Examinations and Degrees. Reference kindly permitted to parents cof present 
and former pupils.—4L Belsize Park Gardens, N.W. 








ADLEY COLLEGE.—JUNIOR SCHOLARSHIPS.— 
E Six Scholarships tenable for four years at the School, four of £59, one 
£39, one £20. EXAMINATION BEGINS JUNE 12th, 1889. Boys must be 
under lfon January Ist, 18 9.—For further particulars, apply, WARDEN, Radley 


College, Abingdon. ‘ 


|} ACKWARD BOYS.—A MARRIED CLERGYMAN and 

a CAMBRIDGE M.A. in Classical Honours, very successful with above, 

7s —— Inclusive fees, £60 or £72,—‘‘ CLERICUS,” Yorkshire 
azette, York. 


R. and Mrs. JOHN HUTTON, who propose to spend the 

six months after Christmas at St. Leonards-on-Sea, will be glad to 

TAKE CHARGE of TWO or THREE YOUNG LADIES for whom a mild 

climate is desired. Peculiar advantages for students of the violin.—BUXTON, 
Derbyshire. 


rF\VREBOVIR HOUSE SCHOOL, 1 Trebovir Road, South 

Kensington, S.W.—Principal: Mrs. W. R. COLE.—The NEXT TERM will 
COMMENCE THURSDAY, January 17th, 1889. Prospectuses on application. 
A few vacancies for Resident Pupils. 








ESTMINSTER SCHOOL.—An EXAMINATION to 

fill np FOUR VACANCIES on the Foundations will be held on 

JANUARY 16th, 17th, 18th, 1889.—For detailed information, apply to the HEAD- 
MASTER, Dean’s Yard, Westminster. 





ILL HILL SCHOOL, MIDDLESEX, N.W.—Head- 

Master: C. A. VINCE, Esq., M.A., late Fellow of Christ’s College, Cam- 
bridge. Boarding-House Master: T. T. JEFFERY, Fsq. M.A, Fellow of 
Peterhouse, Cambridge.—This School will REOPEN on THURSDAY, January 
17tb.—Prospectuses and other information may be obtained from the HEAD. 
MASTER, or from the Secretary, A. ARNOLD HANNAY, Esq., 80 Coleman 
Street, London, E.C. 





HE UNIVERSITY of MELBOURNE —Professorship of 
Natural PlLilosophy.—APPLICATIONS are invited for the OFFICE of 
PROFESSOR of NATURAL PHILOSOPHY in the University of Melbourne. 
The duties are : — 
1, To Lecture and Examine in Natural Philosophy. 
2. To Superintend the work of the Physical Laboratory. 

The tenure is quam diu se bene gesserit. 

The Salary is £750 per annum for the first five years, £900 for the second five 
years, £1,950 for the third five years, and £1,200 per annum after that period. 
And in each case, in addition to the above, the Professor shall be provided with a 
house, or in lieu thereof, an allowance of £100 per annum. 

Further information can be obtained from the Agent General for Victoria, 8 
Victoria Chambers, Westminster, to whom candidates must forward their appli- 
citions, accom pinied with testimonials, not later than January 19th, 1889, 

October 29th, 1888. ANTHONY COLLING BROWNLESS, Chancellor. 


EK DUCATION.—COLWYN BAY, NORTH WALES.— 
‘1 First-Class School snd Home for Young Gent!ewomen,—For Prospectus, 
Report, References—the very bighest—apply, Miss BARLOW, Coed Pel'a. Clear 
skies, bracing, yet very good for weak chests. True home life. Olject—to make 
good, cultivated women, 





“TAORSYTH” TECHNICAL COLLEGE, COMPANY, 
Limited, for the TRAINING of GENTLEWOMEN in DOMESTIC ARTs, 

la VICTORIA SQUARE, S.W. Patron—H.R.H. PRINCESS CHRISTIAN. 
The EXT TERM wiil COMMENCE on JANUARY 2lst. Classes held for 
Dressmaking, Cookery, Domestic Economy, Fine Laundry Work, Millinery, 
Book-Keeping, Hygiere, Finance, Upholstering, Elocution. A limited number of 
Resident Students received.—Applications for Prospectus or admission to Miss 





ETTENHALL COLLEGE, STAFFORDSHIRE.—The 

NEXT TERM will COMMENCE on TUESDAY, January 15th, 18°9,—Foy 

Prospectus, List of Honours, and particulars with respect to Scholarships, apply 
| to the HEAD-MASTER. 

Litt apg LANGUAGE and LITERATURE, COMPOST. 

TION, and ELOCUTION.—Miss LOUISA DREWRY continues her Courseg 

of Lectures, Readings, and Lessons, in schools and elsewhere, to private pupils 

and teachers.—143 King Henry’s Road, London, N.W. 


ENSTONE COLLEGE, UTTOXETER 
Terms, 34 guineas. Head-Master’s House, 43 guineas, Classical and Modern 


Sides, NEXT TERM will BEGIN on JANUARY 3lst.—For Prospectus, apply to 
Rev. D,. EDWARDES, M.A., Head-Master. 

















EASTER TERM, 1889, 
ISS S. W. CASE, assisted by Miss M. J. MATHESON, 
will REOPEN her SCHOOL on WEDNESDAY, January 16th. 
26 Heath Street, Hampstead, N.W. 


OURSES of LECTURES for LADIES on ECONOMICS 
and HISTORY will be given by Miss C. E. COLLET, M.A., and Miss L, 
MACDUNALD, M.A., at Westbourne Park Institute, Porchester Road, W. 
Six Lectures on the Wages Question, by C. E. COLLET, M.A., on Tuesday 
February 5th, and following Tuesdays, at 3.30 p.m. : 
Six Lectures on the Roman Empire from Augustus to Justinian, by L. 
MACDONALD, M.A., on Friday, February 8th, and following Fridays, at 3.30 p.m, 
Fee for each Course, £1 1s; Single Lecture, 4s, Special arrangements for 
schools.—Apply, by letter, to the PRINCIPAL, College Hall, Byng Place, W.0, 


] OVER COLLEGE.—Head- Master: the Rev. W. BELL, 
: M.A.—PREPARATION for the UNIVERSITIES, Indian Civil Service, 
Woolwich, Sandhurst, Army Preliminary, Navy, London University Matricula- 
tion, Cambridge Local, &c. Several Open Scholarships and Exhibitions at Oxford 
or Cambridge have been gained : the first, s: cond (twice), and mauy other places 
for Woolwich, and several entrances to Sandhurst. At the last March Army 
Preliminary, 17 out of 18 pas-ed in all subjects. Special Army Classes. Junior 
school and separate playground for younger boys. Laboratory, workshop, 
gymnasium. Each boy has a separate bedroom. Boarders are taken by the 
Head-Master, by C. E. Sparke, M.A., and by E. Thornton Littlewood, M.A — 
Apply to the HEAD-MASTER, or to the Hon. Sec,, F. W. KNOCKER, Es 














RE SCYLLA, LAUSANNE.—Miss WILLS, late Head- 

Mistress of the Norwich High School, has a very comfortable ENGLISH 

HOME for ELDER GIRLS. Principal Subjects taken:—French, German, 
Italian, Music, Singing, and Painting. 





e gee HALL COLLEGE (for LADIES), Forest Hill, 
Sydenham, 8.8. Established over Thirty Years.— Principals: Mrs. TODD 
and Rev, J.W. TODD, D.D. Head-Mistress: Miss TODD (Girton), Cambridge. 
Professors: SEELEY, CHURTON COLLINS, GARCIA, DIEHL, LOMAN, 
DULCKEN, LARPENT, &c.—Gymnasium, tennis-courts, swimming, ridirg. 


DGBASTON HIGH SCHOOL for GIRLS, Limited, 34 
Bagley Road, Birmingham.—Head-Mistress: Miss A. J. COOPER, F.C.P.— 
The SCHOOL CUURSE includes, in addition to the ordinary subjects of a High 
school curriculum, Natural Science, with practical laboratory work ; Drawing; 
Class-Singing and Harmony; Needlework; and Physical Exercises. The new 
Buildings are capable of xsccommodating 200 scholars. School Hours, 9.15 to 1; 
optional and extra subjects in the afternoon. Scale of Fees, Four to Six Guineas 
aterm, according to age. For Boarding House arrangements apply tothe HEAD- 
MISTRESS. Prospectuses, &.,can be obtained from the SECRETARY —NEXT 
TERM COMMENCES JANUARY 22nd, 1889; Entrance Examination at the 
School House on Monday, January 2lst, at 10 a.m. 
3 Newhall Street, Birmingham, T. H. RUSSELL, Secretary. 


EYBRIDGE SCHOOL SUBBEY. 
ESTABLISHED 1843. 
Heap-Master—Rev, G. E COTTERILL, M.A., St. John’s Coll., Cambridge, 
formerly Master of the Lower School, Brighton College. 
Boys between 8 and 15 prepared for the Public Schools, Entrance and Scholar- 
ship Examinations, and the Royal Navy. 
Inclusive terms, £96 a year. 

Since last Easter, Five Boys have been sent up for Scholarships, of whom Four 
were successful, viz. :— 

At Uppingham 









.. placed 3rd 
14th 


a ee ms 
», Charterhouse ..... . Pe 15th 
SpE MMIEERIOENG ccccosgnpaciensvcatocsusasvsansmesteseeuneassacdsseanete R 2nd 


Numbers at present, 40; ample accommodation for 50 boys. 
Excellent playing-fields and special facilities for summer bathing. 
The School last year won all its cricket and football matches. 
For further particulars, apply to the HEAD-MASTER. 


NOLLEGE HALL, LONDON (Incorporated March, 1886). 
J —Residence for Women Students of University College and the London 
School of Medicine for Women. Principal: Miss GROVE, 

The NEXT TERM BEGINS JANUARY 7th, 1889. 
Applications for sdmission to be addressed to the HONORARY SECRETARY, 
College Hall, Byng Place, Gordon Square, London, W.C. 


ORNING PREPARATORY CLASS for the SONS of 
GENTLEMEN (exclusively), 13 Somerset Street, Portman Square, W. 
The LENT TERM COMMENCES TUESDAY, January 15th, at 10 o’clock. 
Miss WOODMAN will be at home on and after the 12th. 

LIVER’S MOUNT SCHOOL, SCARBOROUGH.— 
BOYS are PREPARED for LONDON and CAMBRIDGE. Nine boys have 
passed the Matriculation Examination of the London University during the 
past year, nine in 1887, ten in 1886. 

The SCHOOL REOPENS on MONDAY, the 2lst inst. 


{AMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY.—BACKWARD or DELI- 

CATE PUPILS quickly PREPARED for ENTRANCE or other EXAMS. 
by DOUBLE-HONOURKMAN (long experience). University and other advan- 
tazes. Individual tuition (no cramming, only three pupils received). One 
vacancy. Home comforts. Large house (separate bedrooms). Moderate terms. 
References to former pupils. —‘‘ CLERICUS,” 62 St. Andrew’s Street, Cambridge. 
EAMINGTON HIGH SCHOOL for GIRLS, Limited, 
Bd 19 The Parade.—Head-Mistre:s: Miss M. L. HOCKWELU.—The NEXT 
TiRM will BEGIN JANUARY 22nd. Special arrangements have been made for 
the reception of very young children. A large gymnasium has recently been 
bui't at the School House, and a tr#ined Mistress attends.—Prospectuses and in- 
formation as to fees (which range from two to six guineis), boarding-houses, &e., 
my be obtained at the School, or from the Secretary, Mr. &. FIELD, 42 Warwick 
Street, Leamington. 

WENS COLLEGE, MANCHESTER. 
The LENT TERM BEGINS on TUESDAY, January 8th. New Stnents will 
be admitted on Monday, January 7th, and following days, bct seen 10.30 a.m, and 


2.30 p.m. 
Prospectuses will be forwarded on application to 

















FAULKNER, Princiral. 





HENRY WILLIAM HOLDER, M.A., Registrar. 
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gswAN SONNENSCHEIN AND _ CO’S 
NEWEST NOVELS. 


AT ALL LIBRARIES. 
WHAT FILLS OUR HOSPITALS? 


1. QUEEN ANNE'S HOSPITAL: its 


Senators and Sufferers. By A, T. ScHor1e.p, M.D., Author of ‘* Travels 
in the Interior,’ &c. 10s, 6d. 
This Novel, which adopts as its motto, “‘ Lessen Liquor and Defy Disease,” 
traces the close connection between the public-house and ihe hospital. 


By the AUTHOR of ‘‘ The MEADOWSWEET COMEDY.” 


2. JOHN NEWBOLD’S ORDEAL. By Thomas 


PinxERTON, Author of ‘Crossford,” “Amy Wynter,” ‘‘ Upton-on- 
Thames,” and ‘‘ Agnes Moran.” 2 vols. 


8, HERNE LODGE. By the Ear! of Desart. 
2vols. “Aclever story, told in the pointed, rather cynical, but often 
pathetic, style, that Lord Desart has made his own.”—Vanity Fair. 
“ Nothing can be more skilful than the development of the mystery.’’— 
Guardian, 


4, KEPT SECRET. By Mrs. J. K. Spender. 


3 vols. ‘* Clever and interesting.”—Atheneum. ‘“ Powerfully and well 
written.”—Scotsman. “The interest never flags.”—Morning Post. 
“Deserves a very high place.”—Yorkshire Post. 


. LOVE of MONEY the ROOT of ALL 


EVIL. By Avec. Fearon. 63. “ Very interesting. The basis of the 
tale is a farm-house tragedy which really occurred some thirty years 


ago.” —Academy, 
6. “ONE of the FORTY.” By A. Daudet. 


6s. ‘* The style is admirable, the ubservation close, the satire keen.” — 
Times, *‘ Asa picture of Parisian manners it isexquisite. Will rank 
amongst the highest works of a writer whom many consider to be the 
foremost living novelist.”—Scots Observer. 


ANDREW LANG’S NEW BOOK. 


. The DEAD LEMAN. By Andrew Lang 


and Pav. SyLtvesTterR. Crown 8vo, tastefully bound, 63. —_‘[ Shortly. 
Also a Large-Paper Edition, limited to 50 Copies (of which only about 12 
are still available), on hand-made paper, bound in buckram. 


on 


~ 


A HIGHLY IMPORTANT WORK on CO-OPERATION in ENGLAND. 


ENGLISH ASSOCIATIONS of WORKING 


MEN. By Dr. BaERNREITHER. English Edition, with Additional Matter by 
the Author, and a Preface by J. M. Luptow, Chief Registrar of Friendly 
Societies. Thick 8vo, 15s. [Now ready. 
‘*Many volumes have been written by German economists on English social 
subjects, but none of them can be compared with the present work...... pregnant 
with thought and insight.” —Spectator, 


An ADMIRABLE PRESENT for a CLERGYMAN. 


ASET of the “ CONTEMPORARY PULPIT.” 


Ten Volumes of the Contemporary Pulpit have now been issued, and for the 
convenience of Subscribers it has been resolved to close the First Series, and 
issue an Index Volume, the Number for January, 1889, commencing a New 
Series. 

No Homiletic Magazine ever had a warmer reception, and the Ten Volumes 
already published contain many of the finest sermons preached in Britain during 
the last few years. These are accessible in no other shape. In order to put the 
work within the reach of all preachers. the whole of the Ten Volumes are offered 
at the very moderate price of 35s., if ordered direct from the Publishers (prepaid). 
The published price is £3. Orders must be given early, as only a limited 
number of copies can be supplied. 


Now on Sale at every Bookstall, over 300 pp., 1:.; post-free, 1s, 3d. 


Is MARRIAGE a FAILURE? Reprinted 


from the Correspondence in the Daily Telegraph. Edited by Harry QuiILTER. 
Containing, in addition to the Correspondence :—A Preface and Analysis, by 
the Editor; a Paper on the Philosophy of Marriage, by Mrs. Lynn Lynton ; 
Digest of the Law of Marriage and Divorce throughout the World, by H. A. 


Smith, Barrister-at-Law. 
TIME, 1889. New Series. Edited by W. 
The Editor intends the New Series of ‘‘ TIME” to be in every sense a NEW 


SICHEL, 
Series, upon new and more popular lines. 
_Larger space will henceforth be devoted to Fiction and the lighter forms of 
literature, to make room for which “Time’s Footsteps for the Month” will be 
discontinued. The January Number opens with Mr. F. ©. Philips’s New Novel. 

At least two complete SHORT STORIES will appear each Month. 

Fas will be frequent SKETCHES on Biographical, Literary, and allied 
subjects. ‘ 

ARTICLES on current Political and Soc‘al Topics, by well-known writers, will 
be frequently included. 

An original feature, entirely new to journalism, being a fresh form of criticism 
at once of Plays, Players, and Audience, will also be inaugurated with the 
January Number. Mr. J. M. Barrie is responsible for the authorship, 

The WORK and WORKERS SERIES—Critical Articles by Experts on their 
several vocations—has been so successful during the past year that it has been 
decided to continue it. Papers on Art and Artists, by W. P. Frith, R.A. ; on the 
Stage, by Arthur Cecil; on the Bar, by Frank Lockwood, Q.C., have been 
arranged for immediate publication. One on the Police appears in the January 
Number, and others are to follow. 

A FEW OPINIONS OF THE PRESS ON “TIME.” 

“An excellent magazine of general literature,”’—Literary World. “A strong 
staff of writers. There is not an unreadable article.’”’—Manchester Examiner. 
“Crammed full of good matter.’’—Ladies’ Pictorial, “We confess to always 
feeling an interest in Time. It is seldom flat; the aims are high; its sphere is 
wide.”—Standard, ‘‘ A magazine of promise.”—Pall Mall. ‘ Perhaps the most 
rising of all the magazines.”—Academy. ‘‘ Quite formidable with an array of able 
writers.”—Edinburgh Daily Review. ‘There is no doubt that Time has lately 
80 developed its strength as to entitle it to be regarded as one of the highest-class 
periodicals,”—Army and Navy Gazette. ‘ That pleasant monthly, Time, while 
retaining its lightness and powerful attractions, has a deepening gravity,” &.— 
Christian Leader. ‘ As usual, one of the best shilling’s-worths.’’—Church Bells. 





SWAN SONNENSCHEIN and CO., Paternoster Square, London, !E.C. 





YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


ESTABLISHED 1827. 


PERRY MASON and COMPANY, Publishers, Boston, Mass., U.S.A. 


PRIZES FOR SHORT STORIES. 





THe Yourn’s Companion is the oldest and most successful paper 
for young people in the world. It was established sixty-one years 
ago, and now has a circulation of over 400,000 copies weekly. The 
most famous authors of Great Britain, France, and the United States 
are among its original and paid contributors. 


RECENT CONTRIBUTORS, 


AMONG OTHER EMINENT WRITERS, ARE: 


Lord Tennyson. William Black. 

Right Hon. W. E. Gladstone. | Thomas Hardy. 
General Viscount Wolseley. Mrs. Oliphant. 
Professor Huxley. The Earl of Lytton. 
Professor Tyndall. The Marquis of Lorne. 
J. A. Froude. The Princess Louise. 
E. A. Freeman. | Archdeacon Farrar. 


TO AUTHORS. 


While THz Companion engages the services of the most famous 
authors, the Editors recognise the advantage of encouraging new and 
unknown contributors. With this purpose in view, and also with a 
desire to stimulate more experienced authors by giving them an 
opportunity to compete for much more than the usual compensation, 
the Publishers have several times offered and paid large sums for the 
best short stories submitted in an open competition. They now offer 
Nine Prizes in money, amounting in all to more than Five Thousand 


Dollars, 
1000 POUNDS, 


For the best Short Stories adapted to their use, to be divided as 
follows :— 


FOR BOYS’ STORIES. 


First Prize ae © oe ae ... £200 
Second Prize a0 ») en ee .. 100 
Third Prize ae aS - Se oH 50 





FOR GIRLS’ STORIES. 


First Prize =P ae a: re ... £200 
Second Prize ze ae ame . 100 
Third Prize ee eG en ” ” 50 





STORIES OF ADVENTURE. 


First Prize a e des oes ... £200 
Second Prize ee aN ce “a .. 100 
Third Prize i ay = se oe: 50 


«ZF AllStories to which a prize is not awarded, but 
which are adapted to ‘‘The Companion,”’ will be 
purchased and paid for at once, at liberal rates. 


All Stories intended for the Competition must conform to the terms 
and conditions set forth in a circular which may be had by sending a 
penny stamp to 


Messrs. SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON, SEABLE and 
RIVINGTON, Limited, 


ST. DUNSTAN’S HOUSE, FETTER LANE, LONDON, 


A specimen copy of Tut Companton will be sent post-paid, on 
application to 
Messrs. SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON, SEARLE and RIVINGTON, 
Limited, 





ST. DUNSTAN’S HOUSE, FETTER LANE, LONDON, E.C. 
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PUBLICATIONS OF THE WEEK 


























——>—- 
Bamford (J. M.), Hug e of Hephzibah, cr 8vo............ oe Conf. Office) 1/6 
Blackie (J. 8.), betes Mn EPMA, sh ccasccdlcsesses\amecnehass sas (W. Blackwood) 7/6 


.(Hnnt) 3/6 
: “Gr flith & Farr an) 10/6 
Hoa de eX Stonghton) 10.6 


Calthrop (G ), Castle Buili <i 12mo.., 
haucer Birt hday-B ok, 16m> 

ila (tv. G.), Christiunit f 

Clarke (J. W.), es lambing g¢ Practices, 8vo... 











(E) ord Oiler ») 8/0 
Coupland (W, C.), Flemeuts of Mental and Mur ..(Hughes) 2/6 
Edmonds (Mrs.), itn ry Myles, 2 vols. er 8vo ..(Remington) 21/0 






Jicezeeomantceoeek (Menzies) 3/0 
.(Hodder & Stonghton) 50 
(G. K. Panl) 5/9 
..(Longmans) 60 
Conf, Office) 1/6 


Ferguson (R. Quiet Folk, er 8vo cophvensene 
Flashes from the Wels! ‘ 
Fuller (M. I Par-Anglica 
Giana VE . H.), Elemer 
Greeves (E. :: Our Martha, er 8vo i 

Hormbrook (E. E.), - low of Nobil ity, cr 8vo , (CW! es. Conf, Office) 2/6 
Hull (E.), Text-sook of Physiography, cr 8vo ... Bas (Yerieon) 50 
Jacobi (|. T.), Printer’s Handbook of Trade Recipes, er 8vo. (W hitting zham) 3/6 
Jacobi (C. T.), Printer’s Vocabulary, cr 8vo .... (Whittingham) 36 
Jetferies (R.). Field and Hedzerow, Cr 8V0 ..c..c..ceeecercsscsesevsceees (Lonzmans) 6/0 
Lee (M ), Faithful and Unfaithful, cr 8vo.... (Macmillan) 3/6 








Levy (A.), Reuben Sachs, cr 8v0  .....sse0-eeees ....(Macmillan) 6/0 
Maclaren (D.), Life and Work of, by J. B. Mac vols, 8vo.........(Nelson) 12/0 
Moberley (8. G .), Sorrow, Sin, and Beanty, cr BVO ... ....c.eeeeeree (Rivingtons) 3/6 
Morison (J.) ‘y -nekage an Our-Day Idyll, cr 8vo .... (0. K. Paul) 3,6 
Parker (J.), iver Stephen, cr 8vo ........... (Sonnenschein) 20 
Parkitis (W. He ), How [I Escape], er 8vo ...(Ward & Lock) 2/0 


Smith’ .(Rivingtons) 36 
ona : (W. W. Gardner) 3/6 
Plowrizht (C. B.), Monogray wo. (O. K. Paul) 12/0 
Pollock (W. H.), Nine Men’s Reuetan Stories, cr 8vo (Longmans) 6/0 
tae (J.), Stanley Gordon: a Tule of the Penitsular W ar, cr 8vo...(W. Seott) 3 6 
Reomoily for Landlordigm, OF BVO. ..0.05.cocscossssessvesserssssedeacsseseeses (C. K. Paul) 2/6 
Russell ig ), Wssays on Sacred Subjects, 8vo (W. Blac —— 10 6 
Ryland (A.), ‘T * _ AYvests, CY SVO ....cccecsssssoee ‘i (Wes. Conf, Offic: 1/6 
Schwartz (J. M. W.), Sheaf of Sonnets, cr 8vo . . t 
Soyres (J. De), ‘obi ARRAN NRTA TSED. occ y us enbncotnsscusceccesscansrusewessenenee’ Bell) 46 
Spark (W.), Immanuel: a Cantata, roy 8vo 
Tait (M.), Yor : shire ; its Scenes, &c , 16mo.. 


Pelton (W. F.), Companion to H, 
Perfect: Peace, er 8vo oe 
















aie (Arnold) 2/6 






















Townsend (M. &.), Voices of Prayer and Praise, sino be ee: "'(Matehards) 1/6 
Wa'lford (L. Be: A Stiff-Necked Generation, 3 vols. er 8v0 . ..(W. Blackwood) 25/6 
Yeats (W. B.), Wanderings of Oi sin, 12mo (C. K. Panl) 5/0 
Young (C. A.), Astronomy, 8vo ......... Sab by ee auseebenas sindpaeseornscnerasree (Triibner) 10,6 
TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION TO “THE SPECTATOR.” 
Yearly, Half- Quarterly. 

Including postage to head part of the United yearly. 

Kingdom .., Sen auc OM 3...0 7 2 
Including postage he: any ‘of the ‘Australasian 

Colonies, America, France, Germany ce AO Beascis OS Sinn 7s 
Including postage to India, China, &c.... PO pe a eer O46: Basics 08 2 

SCALE OF CHARGES FOR ADVERTISEMENTS. 
Ovtsipe Pact, TWELVE GUINEAS, 

Page £10 10 0| Narrow Column... . £310 0 
Half: .» 5 5 O| Half-Column ... 115 0 
Qu: urter-P: ES ORR Gae 212 6| Quarter-Column........... 017 6 


Five lines (50 words) and under in broad column (half-width), 5s; and Is per 
line for every additional line (containing on an average twelve words 8). 


Narrow column, one-third width of page, 7s per inch. 
3road column, half-width of page, 10s per inch. 
Across two narrow columns, two-thirds width of page, lis per inch, 
Displayed Advertisements according to space. 
Special Contracts for a Series of Three, Six, or Twelve Months. 





Applications for Copies of the SPECTATOR, and Communications 


RIAL ISSUE, in Monthly Parts, price 7, 
Part I. now ready. 
The STORY of the HEAVENS. By Sir Robert S. Ball, 


F.R.S., Royal Astronomer of Ireland. Fully lustrated with C 
Plates and Wood-Enzravings. 


(To be completed in 18 Parte.) 


slonred 


*,* With Part I. is given a Valuible STAR MAP. 
* A ‘Story ethan ndless interest and exquisite beanty.”’—E lncational Tim 


* Par and aws uy the best hook on popular a stronom j—fascinating beyon dl that 
of any romance.”’— Birmingham Post, 





*,* Prospectuses at all Bookseliers’, or post-free from 
!ASSE LL and COMPANY, Limited, Ludgate Hill, London. 


NEW and REVISED EDITION, Monthly, 1s. 


The DOG, ILLUSTRATED BOOK of. By Vero Shaw, 
Assisted by Eminent Authorities. With 23 Fac-simile Coloured Plates of 
Typical Spec imens of the Various Breeds of Dog now in existence, mid with 
numerous Wood-Engravings, 

Part I. now ready. 
“Every conceivable variety of dog is depicted to the life in beautifully coloured 
illustrations, than which nothing better could be desired.”’—Da ly Telegraph, 


“The most elaborate work on the dog yet published.’’—Bradford Observer, 
*,* Prospectuses at all Booksellers’, or post-free from the Publishers, 
CASSELL and COMPANY, Limited, Ludgate Hill, London. 


Now aa THIRD EDITION, crown 8yo, price 94, 


ULPIT STUDIES from “ ROBERTI ELSMERE:’— 
1. CATHERINE’S RELIGION, 2. NEWCOME’S RELIGION, 3, 

ELSMERE’S RELIGION. With an Appendix on Mr, Glidstone s Critique, By 

Ricuarp A, Armstrong, B.A., Minister of Hope Street Church, Liverp ol, 


London: Simpkin, MARSHALL, and Co. ; and Epwarp Howse 1, Church Street, 
Liverpool. 





. R PENSIONS for POOR PREACHERS (MEREDITH 

FUND), each of the yearly value of £20, will bob AWAKD<¢D by the 
SKINNERS’ ‘COM PANY.— Applications, on forms to be obtained from the 
CLERK of the COMPANY, Skinners’ Hal', 8 Dowgate Hill, London, must be 
sent in by Janu: ry 12th, 1889, 


R OYAL SOCIE TY of PAINTERS in WATER COLOURS. 


The WINTER EXUIBITION of SKETCHES and STUDIES is NOW OPEN, 
5 Pall Mall East, from 10 till 5. Admission, 1s, Catalogue, 64, 


ALFRED D., FRIPP, R.W.S ty Meamntary. 








N. WwW GALLERY, Reawet Street, a . EXHIB’ r ION of 
the ROYAL HOUSE of STUART. NOW OPEN from 10 a.m. to7 p.m. 
—Admission, One armel Season Tickets, Fiv e Shillings, 


y ESIDENTI AL FLAT, miuiiien: Riese s ion Fields — 
To be LET, in a new building, and fitted with every convenience, SIX well- 
lighted ROOMS, exceedingly quiet, and suitab'e for a Professional Gentleman, 
or any one studying. Close to the Royal Courts of Justice. Rent, £99 per 
anuum.—Apply, on the premises, to the ATTENDANT, 3 aad 4 Lincoln’s Inn 
Fields; or to the MANAGER, in the Hall of 63 and 64 Ch: uncery Lane, W.C. 





peoventiaL ASSURANCE COMPANY, “LIMITED, 
HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, E.C. 


FOUNDED 1848. 


INVESTED FUNDS ... oe 





oe se £9,000,000 





upon matters of business, should Nov be addressed to the Ep1ror, but 
to the PuBLISHER, 1 Wellington Street, Strand, W.C. 


CLAIMS PAID ... vo ove eee see 19,000,000 














QTANDARD » LIFE ASSURANCE | 


SOVARLISHE D 1825. 
Constituted by Special Acts of Parliament. 
PREMIUMS MODERATE, 
CONDITIONS LIBERAL. 
FUNDS, 62 MILLIONS, increasing yearly. 
STANDARD LIFE ASSURANCE CO. | 
Edinburgh : 3 and 5 George Street (Head Office). | Wm. Hill Dawson 
London: 83 King William Street, E.C ; | 
and 3 Pall Mall East, S.W. 
THE 


Head Office—11 Lombard 
Law-Courts Branch—2 





DIRECT 
Chairman—Joun | 


» Esq. 
| Charles F, Devas, Esq. 
Alban G, H. Gibbs, Esq. 
James Goodson, Ksq. 
John J. Hamilton, Esq. 


Richard M. Harvey, Esq. 
AND | John Hunter, Esq. | 


GLOBE 
INSURANCE COMPANY. 
Established 1836, | 
Total Invested Funds ............scccceseessese . £7,415,918 
FIRE DEPARTM T.—The magnitude of the 


and invested 
Total Funds, upwards of 
Total Annual Ine ome, ov 





Company’s business enables it to accept Insurances | Should be renewed at the Head Office, or with the 
aged re Agents, on or before January 9th. paper. 


on the most favourable terms, 


LIFE DEPARTMENT.—AI1 descriptions of Life 
Insurance and Annuities at moderate rates. Par- 
ticipating Policies, under new table, payable at fixed 
age or previous death, | 


HCNIX. 


| S.W, 
The large Reversionary Bonus of 35s. per cent. per Moderate Rates. 
annum on sums assured in the new Participating 
class has been declared at each valuation. 

THE NEW CONDITIONS OF ASSURANCE 
Give increased facilities for Residence, Travel, and | 
Occupation.—Maintaining Policies in Force,—Re- 


W. 0. MACDONALD and 


{UARDIAN FIRE and LIFE} 
OF 


FICK. 
| Established 1821, Subscribe 


Deputy-Chairman—HENrRyY JouHNnN NorMAN, Esq. 
Rt. Hon. Lord Addington. | George Lake, Esq. 
Hy. Bonham-Carter, Esq. | Right Hon. G. J. Shaw- 


Beaumont W. Lubbock, 


Esq. 
David Powell, Esq. 
Augustus Prevost, Esq. 


IVERPOOL and LONDON Thomson Hankey, Esq. | John G. Talbot, Esq., 


Henry Vigne, Esq. 

Manager of Fire Department—A, J. RELTON, 

Actuary and Secretary —T. G. C. Browne, 
Share Capital at present paid up 


FI R E OFFIC . 
19 Lombard Street, E.C., and 57 Charing Cross 
Established 1782. 
Absolute Security. 
Liberal Loss Settlements. 
Prompt Payment of Claims, 
Joint Secrets 


LOSSES via OVER £16,000,000, 





ESTABLISHED 1851. 
dn KB © ik BANK, 
SOUTHAMPTON Bg rth ar Lane, 

THREE PER CENT. INTEREST allowed on 
DEPOSITS, repayable on demand, 

TWO PER CENT. INTEREST allowed on 
CURRENT ACCOUNTS, calculated on the minimum 
monthly balances, when not drawn below £100, 

The Bank undertakes for its customers, free of 
charge, the custody of Deeds, Writings, and other 
Securities and Valuables; the collection of Bills of 
Exchange, Dividends, and Coupons; and the pur- 
chase and sale of Stocks, Shares, and Annuities, 

The BIRKBECK ALMANACK, with full parti- 
culars, can be obtained, post-free, on application to 

FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager, 

March Slst, 1884, 


ANTED, LADIES WHO CAN 
KNIT, DO EMBROIDERY, CREWELS, 

&e., to send their Name and Address to the Providence 
Mills Spinning Company, Bradford, when they will 
receive Gratis, post-free, a splendid set of Patternsof 
WOOLS and SILKS, and particulars showing the 


Street, London, E.C, 

1 Fleet Street, E.C. 

d Capital, Two Millions, 
ORS. 

3. MARTIN, Esq. 


Lefevre, M.P. 


M.P. 


ae .-.£1,000,000 
ove vee 4,042,000 
er eee 800,000 


N.B.—Fire Policies which expire at Christmas | great saving (31 in the Shilling, in some cases more) 


by dealing Direct with the Spinners.—Mention this 





iA STE: ee Co.’3 A 1 SAUCE. 





OUPS, PRESERVED PROVISIONS 


and 


porn MEATS. Also, — 
SsENCE of BEEF, BEEF THA, 


aries— 
F. B. MACDONALD. 








viving Lapsed Policies.—Prompt Payment of Claims, a 








enna. INSTITUTED A.D. 1696, . — SOU P,andJ ELLY, and other 
Liverpool, London, Manchester, Leeds, Bristol, Dublin, | AND-IN-HAND INSURANCE 
Glasgow, Edinburgh, Birmingham, and Newcastle, SOCIETY. 


Fire Renewal Premiums falling due at Christmas | 
should be paid within fifteen days therefrom. | 
Prospectuses and Forms of Proposal for Fire and 
Life Insurance and Annuities may be obtained at the 

Company’s Offices, or from any of its Azents, 
Applications for Agencies invited. 
London Offices; Cornhill and Charing Cross. 


ANNUAL INCOME.......... 
ACCUMULATED FUNDS 
No. 





MUTUAL, both FIRE and LIFR, 
PROFITS DIVIDED ANNUALLY. | 
BONUSES LARGE, 
EXPENSES MODERATE. 
NO PERSONAL LIABILITY, 


26 NEW BRIDGE STREET, E 


INVALIDS. 





— ALLTLES — tor 





CAUTION—BEWARE OF IMITATIONS. 
SOLE ADDRESS :— 
11 LITTLE STANHOPE STREET, 
MAYFAIR, W. 


eavene . £308,797 
on 731 
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] 
BENGER’S FOOD 
FOR INFANTS AND INVALIDS. 
Gold Medal Awarded, Health Exhibition, London. 
A Mother writes :—‘*The infant was very delicate, 
1 our medical adviser ordered your Food, The 
result in a short time was wonderful ; the little fellow 
grew strong and fat, and is now in a thriving condi- 
tion-in fact, the ‘ flower of the flock.’” 
Is sold in Tins, 1s. 6d., 2s. Gd., and 53., of Chemists, 
&ec., everywhere. 
MOTTERSHEAD and co. (S. Paine and F, B. 
Benger), 7 Exchange Street, Mauchester, 


anc 


NEW WINTER DRESS 
GOODS. 


Straight from the Weaver to the Wearer. 
HIGH-CLASS WEAVINGS IN PURE WOOL, 
For Ladies’, Children’s, and Gentlemen’s Dress, 
Fresh from the Darl'ngton Looms at Loom prices. 


Ladies should write for Patterns to HY. PEASE and 
€0.’8 SUCCESSORS, Spinners and Manufacturers, 
Tur Mutts, DARLINGTON, Makers of the Cele- 
brated Cro-s-Warp Serges and Gold-Medal Merinoes 
and Cashmeres. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT’S © 
STEEL PENS. 


PARIS, 1878. 


GOLD MEDAL, 


SPECTACLES. 


“Spectacles unsuited to the Sight frequently caure 
Blindness.” 

Mr. H. LAURANCKH, OCULIST OPTICIAN, la 
OLD BOND STREET, assisted by a qualified Medical 
Practitioner, scientifically adapts his Improved 
spectacles to strengthen and assist the Weakest 
Sights. Pamphlet, “‘ The Eye in Health and Disease,” 
post-free, contains valuable suggestions to sufferers 
from defective vision. CITY BRANCH: 6 Poultry,E.C. 





HE PARIS ILLUSTRE, 
ENGLISH EDITION, has each week an ex- 
quisite Frontispiece of merit fully equal to a 
SUPERIOR OIL PAINTING. Contains also two 
other Full-Page Illustrations in colours, and many in 
black and white, artistically executed by Messrs. 
Goupiland Co. PARIS ILLUSTRE is unexceptional 
in tone, and has no rival among illustrated weeklies 
either in Europe or America. Price 91. per copy. To 
be had at all Bookstalls, and of all Newsagents and 
Booksellers. Sole Agents throughout the W orld, the 
INTERNATIONAL NEWS COMPANY, Bream’s 
Buildings, Chancery Lane, London, E.C, 


USE 


rw ¥’S 


PURE CONCENTRATED 


Cc OC O A. 


Sir 0. A, CamERON, M.D., says:—‘‘ I have never tasted 
Cocoa that I like so well.” 


| 


Monthly, price Half-a-Crown. 

TINHE CONTEMPORARY REVIEW. 
ConTenTs For JANUARY. 

“A REPLY TO OUR APPELLANT.” By the Duke of 


Argyll. 
ART IN FNGLAND. By S'r Frederick Leighton. 
By Joseph 





East AFRICA AS IT WAS AND As Ir Is, 
Thomson, 

Two Pouitica, CENTENARIFS. Br Henry Dunckley. 

A WINTER IN Syrra. By Sir M. E. Grant Duff. — 

ZoLa. By Mrs. Emily Crawford, 

Compctsory Vaccination. By J. Allanson Picton, 
MP. 

THe CampripGe AposTitrs oF 1830. 
Wedgwood, 

CHaos IN THE Hovst Or Commons. 
Morgan, M.P. 

IspIsTeR and Co, Limited, 56 Ludgate Hill, London. 


By Julia 
By G. Osborne 


Now ready, price 4s, 
Annual Subscription, 12:, 6d., post-free, 


| VHE LONDON QUARTERLY 
REVIEW. No. 142, for JANUARY, 1889, 


UNVILLE’S OLD IRISH | 
WHISKY is recommended by the Medical Pro- | 
fessionin preference to French Brandy. They hoid | 
the largest stock of Whisky in the world. Supplied | 


in casks and cases for home use and exportation, 
Quotations on application to DUNVILLE and CO., 
Limited, Royal Irish Distilleries, Belfast; or at their 
London Offices, 4 Beaufort Buildings, Strand, 
London, W.C. 





GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 


Ee PP $’Ss 


(BREAKFAST) 


COC O A. 


MAKE WITH BOILING WATER OR MILK. 





LIEBIG 


U3sE 


COMPANY’S 





EXTRACT 
OF 


Liebig’s Signature in Blue Ink across the Label. 








DINNEFORD’S 
MAGNESIA. 


DINNEFORD and CO., 180 





A pure Solution. 

For Acidity of the Stomach, 

For Heartburn and Headache. 

For Gout and Indigestion. 

Safest Aperient for delicate 

Constitutions, Ladies, Children, and Infants, 


New Bond Street, London. 


Sold by Chemists throughout the World. 





DATURA TATULA, for Smoking and Inhalation. 


THE BEST 


REMEDY 


FOR ASTHMA, 


DIFFICULTY OF BREATHING, HAY-FEVER, &c. 


Cigars and Cigarettes—Boxes, 3s., 6s., 8s., and 15s. 


Tobacco—Tins, 2s. 6d., 5s., 103., and 18s. 


For Non- 


Smokers, Pastilles and Powder for Burning and Inhalation, Tins, each containing a censer for burning, 2s. 6d., 


5s.,and 10s, 





SAVORY and MOORE, London; and obtainable everywhere. 





ALL WHO 


SUFFER 


FROM COLDS 


SHOULD NEVER BE WITHOUT 


DR. 


DUNBAR’S 


ALKARAM, 


Or, Anti-Catarrh Smelling Bottle, 
Which, if used on the first symptoms of Cold, will at once arrest them ; and even in Cases where a Cold has 


been neglected and become severe, will give immediate relief, and often cure in one day. 


To open the bottle, 


dip the stopper into very hot water, and rub off the isinglass. Sold by all Chemists, 2s, 9d, a bottle.—Address, 
Dr. DUNBAR, care of Messrs. F. Newberry and Sons, 1 King Edward Street, Newgate Street, London, E.C. 





READING CASES FOR THE SPECTATOR, 
Price 2s. 6d. each. 
CASES FOR BINDING, 
Price 2s, 6d. each. 
May be had by order through any Bookseller or Newsagent, or at the Office, 1 


Wellington Street, Strand, 





MEAT, | 
*,* Ask for the COMPANY’S Extract, and see that it bears Justus Von | di 


| How TO SIMPLIFY OUR TITLFs. 


CONTENTS. 
1. OLIVER Hrywoop. 
2. RICHARD JEFFRIES, 
Tue CHURCHES AND THE MASSES, 
ARCHBISHOP TRENCH, 
Dororny Osnorne. 
Davison’s FERNLEY LECTURE. 
STRATFORD CANNING. 
. Roman CatuHorrc Missions. 
. Mrs, OL1IPHANT’s LIFE OF PrinctpAL TULLOCH. 
10, SuHorT REVIEWS AND BRIEF NoTIcrs. 
11, SUMMARIES OF FoRvIGN PERIODICALS, 
London: T. Wooimer, 66 Paterno-ter Row, E.C. 


Now ready, No. 17, JANUARY, price 2s. 6d. 
rINHE LAW QUARTERLY REVIEW. 

_ Edited by Freperick Potrock, M.A., LL.D., 
Corpus Professor of Jurisprudence in the University 
of Oxford, Professor of Common Law in the Inns of 
Court. 








ODMR IRF 


CoNTFNTS. 
Tue County Courts CONSOLIDATION AcT. 
Honour Judge Chalmers 


By his 


By C. FE. Thornhill, 

Tue LIABILITY OF SHIPOWNERS AT Common Law. 
By E. L. de Hart. 

FEOFFMENT AND LiverRY OF INCORPOREAL HEREDI- 
TAMEN!S. By L, Owen Pike. 

Notes ON THE EnGLisH Law or Marriage. By 
Howard W. Elphinstone. 

THE Rt¥rorM OF Company Law. 

REVIEWS AND NOTICES 

Notrs:—REAL ! Roperty Law In NEw ZEALAND; 
}XAMINATION FOR Law DrGrers IN GERMAN 
UNIVERSITIES; RAILWAY ANB EmpLoyers’ Lia- 
BiLITy Cases; LianiILity FOR MISKEPRESENTA- 
TIONS; &e. 
London : Stevens and Sons, Limited, 119 Chancery 

uane, 


3y Edward Manson, 





JANUARY NUMBER now ready, price One Shilling. 
First Number of the NEW SERIES. 


HE COSMOPOLITAN. 


THe Dvutres or Lonponers. By Herbert J. 

Gladstone, M.P. 

ConTFMPORARY MEN AND WOMEN.— 

Mr. Justice Monroe (with Portrait).—Earl Comp. 
ton (with Portrait).—Sir Arthur Sullivan.—Dr, 
Alfred Carpenter.—Davidson Knowles.—Sir James 
Grant.—Quintin Hogg (with Portrait).—Sir Walter 
Foster, M.P.—Sir Tindal Robertson, M.P.—Clements 
R. Markham, F.R.S., &c. 

NOTES ON my WorK AS A Patnter. By Walter 

Crane. Illustrated. 


| EXPERIENCES OF A COSMOPOLITAN TRAVELLER. By 





the Rev, A. A. Boddy, F.R.GS. 

Rep-Tare anp Epvcation.—Homes OF INTEREST.— 
ARTS AND Crarts; &c. 

London: Digsy and Lone, 18 Bouverie Street, E.C. 


NHE BxXPOSITOR, 
Now ready for JANUARY, price ls., 
containing :— 
Ercuep Portrait oF Rey. Proressor CHEYNE. By 
H. Manesse, 

THE Last NINE CHAPTERS OF EZEKIEL. 
Archdeacon Farrar. 

Notes ON THREE PassaGEs IN St. Pavw’s EPIsTLes, 
By Rev. Professor 8. R. Driver. 

Tue Scriptura IDEA OF PRIESTHOOD EMBODIED IN 
Successive Types. By Rev. F. Rendall, M.A. 

Tue Deer GULF BETWEEN THE OLD THEOLOGY AND 
THE NEw. By Rev. Professor Franz Delitzsch. 

PROFESSOR CHEYNE. By the Editor. 

EPAPHRODITUS AND THE GirT FROM PuILipriI. By 
Rev. Professor J. A. Beet. 

Recent ENGLISH LITERATURE ON THE NEw TESTA- 
MENT. By Rev. Marcus Dods, D.D. 


By Ven. 





HE EXPOSITOR for 1889 will con- 
tain, among other Articles :—THre APOSTLES OF 
Ovr Lorp, by Ven. Archdeacon Farrar, Rev. Marcus 
Dods, D.D., Very Rev. G. A. Chadwick, D D., and 
other Writers ; Stupres 1n PracTicaL Exreesis, by 
Rey. Professor Cheyne, D.D., Canon of Rochester ; 
Stupies on DirFicutt Passaaes, by Rev. Professor 
J. A. Beet. Price ls. Monthly. 
London: Hopper and StrovcuTon, 27 Paternoster 
ow. 


AUTION.—The only medicine which 
gives immediate ease to the most violent cough, 
to consumption and asthma, is Dr. LOCOCK’S 
PULMONIC WAFERS, as the shortest trial will 
prove. Nothing else gives such a sound, refreshing 
night’s rest. Their efficacy in all disorders of the 
breath and lungsis wonderful.. They act like a charm. 
They taste pleasantly, Sold at 1s. 1}d, per box byall 
Druggists. Beware of counterfeits. 
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THE 


Nineteenth Century. 


A MONTHLY REVIEW, PRICE 2s. 6p. 





THE JANUARY NUMBER COMMENCES A NEW VOLUME. 





The BRITISH FLEET and the STATE of EUROPE. 
By Captain Lord CHARLES BERE3FORD, M.P. 


ISOLATION; or, SURVIVAL of the UNFITTEST. 


By his GRACE the DUKE of ARGYLL. 
The DECAY of LYING: a Dialogue. By Oscar WILDE. 


“A THOUSAND MORE MOUTHS EVERY DAY.” . 

By the Right Honethe EARL of MEATH. 
CLUBS for WORKING GIRLS. By the Hon. Mavpr Srantey. 
CATHEDRAL-ROOM for NEGLECTED RECORDS. 
The POSTHUMOUS VICISSITUDES of JAMES the SECOND. By J. G. Atcer. 


AUSTRALIAN SIDE-LIGHTS on ENGLISH POLITICS. 
By ERNEST W. BECKETT, M.P. 


By the Rev. Dr. Jessorr. 


A BRAHMIN SCHOOL-GIRL. 
Mr. BRYCE’S “AMERICAN COMMONWEALTH.” 


By Mrs. Kinescore. 
By Frepreric Harrison. 


DANIEL O’CONNELL. By the Right Hon. W. E. Griapstone, M.P. 





KEGAN PAUL, TRENCH, 
1 PATERNOSTER SQUARE, E.C. 


London: and CO.,, 


CLERGY MUTUAL ASSURANCE’ SOCIETY. 


ESTABLISHED 59 YEARS, 
FUNDS, £3,411,621. 


Orrices—2 and 3 The SANCTUARY, WESTMINSTER, S.W. 


CHAIRMAN—The Very Rev. the DEAN of WESTMINSTER. 
Deruty-CHAIrnMaAN—The Hon. EDWARD W. DOUGLAS. 
BanKERS—Messrs. COUTTS and CO, 





OPEN TO THE CLERGY AND THEIR LAY RELATIVES, 
(For Qualification, see Prospectus.) 
The THREE VERY IMPORTANT FEATURES of the Society, to which intending Assurers should 
SPECIALLY DIRECT THEIR ATTENTION, are :— 
1.—No AGENTS have ever been employed or Commission paid for the introduction of Assurances, 
It is estimated that by the non-allowance of Commission the last Bonus in 1886 was about 
£40,000 MORE THAN IT WOULD OTHERWISE HAVE BEEN. 
2.—The Society is conducted with the UTMosT ECONOMY consistent with effective management. 
3.—The business is chiefly with the CLERGY, among whom the RATE OF MORTALITY IS MUCH LOWER than 
among the genera] population. 
In consequence of these special characteristics VERY LARGE PROFITS have arisen for distribution as Bonus 
among the Members, 
Policies in force FIVE YEARS are exempt from any extra Premium for foreign residence. 
Annual Cost of an Assurance of £1,000, Annual Cost of an Assurance of £1,000, 
with full Profits. 











(ER — Reduced Premium under Special Conditions,-~ * 
Age next | Age next 
Birthday. £3. d. Birthday. £s. d. | 
25 20 18 | 25 1618 | 
30 238 4 | 380 18 10 10 | 
35 2610 0 35 1 4 2 
40 31 8 | | 40 | 2417 6 
i 45 36 3 4 45 28.19 2 
| 50 \ 4313 4 50 34.19 2 














i b ‘i 
be obtained on application to the Office, 2 and 3 The SANC- 


Prospectuses, Forms of Proposal, &e., may 
MATTHEW HODGSON, Secretary. 


TUARY, Westminster, 8. W. 








POSSESSING ALL THE PROPERTIES OF THE FINEST ARROWROOT. 


BROWN & POLSON’S CORN FLOUR 


IS A HOUSEHOLD REQUISITE OF CONSTANT UTILITY, 
FOR THE NURSERY, THE FAMILY TABLE, AND THE SICK-ROOM. 


WOOLDRIDGE’S TINCTURE 


FOR 


GOUT, RHEUMATISM, AND NEURALGIA. 


OF ALL CHEMISTS. 











NEW NOVELS AT ALL LIBRARIES, 





A LOST ESTATE. By Mary R&, 


Mann. In3 vols. crown 8vo. 


RED TOWERS. By Eleanor ¢@ 
Price, Author of ‘“ Alexia,” &c, 
crown 8vo. 


THAT UNFORTUNATE MAR. 
RIAGE. By Frances ELeanor Tro.ioer 
Author of “ Black Spirits and White,” &c. In3 
vols. crown 8yo0. 

“There are some —— natural characters, 
and the current of interest is calm and pure through. 
out,”—Atheneum, 


A WITCH of the HILLS. By 
FLORENCE WARDEN, Author of ‘‘A Dog witha 
Bad Name,” &c. In 2 vols. crown 8vo. 

“ Distinctly entertaining,—a light, bright, straight- 
forward story.”— Saturday Review, 


In 3 vols, 


RICHARD BENTLEY and SON, 
NEW BURLINGTON STREET. 


TINSLEY BROTHERS’ NEW WORKS, 
NOTICE.—This day. ‘A wonderful amount of good 
matter for sixpence.”’—Brilish Mercury. 


TINSLEY’S JOURNAL: a 


Miscellany of Fact and Fiction. Cuntaining: The 
Child of the Shadow, by Lily Tinsley.—Samuel 
Richardson, by FE. 8. Dallas.x—What Is a Bishop ? 
by T. Fordyce.—Seeing Oneself in Print, by Percy 
Fitzgerald.—Some Social Aspects of Rural Life.— 
Some Random Recollections, by William Tinsley. 
“Highly interesting ‘Random Recollections’ of 
an old publisher.”’— Daily Telegraph. 
““*Random Recollections’ are most interesting.” 
—Daily Chronicle. 
“This new venture begins exceedingly well.”— 
Newcastle Chronicle. 


NO REPLY. A Story. In 1 vol. 
By Frances Macnas. Price 53. 

“There is a fresh simplicity in the autobiograph 
called ‘No Reply’ which has an undeniable charm, 
—Morning Post, 

“*No Keply’ (Tinsley Brothers) is the title of a 
work which, in the form of an autobiography, gives 
us a clever and eminently readable story of modern 
English country life.”"—Daily Telegraph. 


KATHLEEN KILMAINE. By M. 


E. Beytacu. In 1 vol. [Just ready, 


TWO LIVES: a Novel. By 


BLANCHARD JERROLD, A New Edition, price 2s. 


[Ready this day. 

SHIFTING SANDS. By Lily 
TinsLey, Author of “A Woman’s Revenge,” 
“The Wrecker’s Daughter,” ‘Cousin Dick,” 
** Blackwater Towers,’’ * At the Cross Roads,” 
“In the Ring,” &c. Atall Booksellers’ and Stalls 
in the Kingdom, ls. ‘ Lily gives them a treat.” 
—Court Journal, ‘*It is a powerfully written 
story.”’—North Middlesex Chronicle, ‘‘ An en- 
thralling narrative.’—Tiverton Gazette, “A 
dramatic story, told with much quaintness and 
vivid reality. Dares to be original, and her 
succcess is complete.” —Lloya’s Weekly Newspaper, 
‘“‘Might have been written by Bret Harte.”’— 
Nottingham Guardian, ‘It is cleverly written.” 
—Daily Telegraph. 


TINSLEY BROTHERS, 25 Bury Street, W.C. 


Parchment, 3:. 6d. 
H E S§S S§ 
A CHRISTMAS MASQUE. 
By LOOIS TYLOR. 
“A very clever book. It would be difficult to speak 
too highly of Mr. Tylor’s play of fancy, and bright, 
quaint wit.”—Morning Post. 
“There is vigour, thought, and music......It is 
original, itis powerful, and it is very prettily printed.” 
—Mr. ANDREW LANG, in Longman’s Magazine, 


> 








C 


London: T. FISHER UNWIN, 
26 Paternoster Square, E.C. 


AS MARY QUEEN of SCOTS 

BEAUTIFUL ?—An Artizle on this Subject, 

with Illustrations, appears in the Art Journal for 
January. Price ls. 6d. 


London: J. 8, Virtue and Co., Limited, 26 Ivy Lane. 








Just published, price 1s, 


HE INTRINSIC and RELATIVE 
VALUES of MONEY. Subjects :—Bi-Metallism 
—Exchange—Gold—Capital—Credit By ‘‘KuKLos.” 
London: WERTHEIMER, LEA, and Co., Circus Place, 
London Wall, 


OLLOWAY’S PILLS were invented 

in accordance with modern knowledge, modern 
wants, and scientific progress; their beneficial in- 
fluence is restricted to neither race nor country, and 
is available by all who longingly look for good health. 
Any abrupt change in the weather always causes 
much d'sordered action in the humen body, Itisa 
matter of primary importance to rectify every irregu- 
larity without delay, which it is in the power of every 
one to do, by taking Holloway’s Pills. These Pills 
are the best preventatives of indigestion, and the 
mildest aperients ever prescribed. They purify and 
cool the blood, and equalise the circulation through 
the system, even to the minutest vessels of the skin. 
They act admirably on the liver and kidneys. 
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CHATTO AND WINDUS’S NEW LIST. 


PRA, tile Sie ne ETS 











VEW NOVELS AT ALL LIBRARIES. 


WALTER BESANT’S NEW NOVEL.—I nmediately, 3 vols. crown 8yo, at every Library. 


FOR FAITH AND FREEDOM. 


By WALTER BESANT, Author of “ All Sorts and Conditions of Men.” 
With Illustrations by A. Forestier and F. Waddy. 
WILKIE COLLINS'S NEW NOVEL.—3 vols. crown 8yvo, at every Library. 


THE LEGACY OF CAIN. 


By WILKIE COLLINS, Author of “The Woman in White.” 


“ A capital novel, and quite the best book that Mr. Wilkie Collins has written for many years vast.”—Truth. 
“Mr. Wilkie Collins has a way of his own of telling a story, and it is a masterly way...... *The Legacy of Cain’ is written with an accomplished art, and will be 
read with eager attention by every one who begins it.”"—Scotsman. 





With a Frontispiece after F, Moscheles, 2 vols. crown 8vo, at every Library, 


AGATHA PAGE. 


By ISAAC HENDERSON. 
“Mr, Henderson seems to have a peculiar facility for drawing the character of a really noble woman...... His style is perfection...... From beginning to end he 
proves himself to be an artist in every sense of the word.’’"—Whitehall Review. 


JULIAN HAWTHORNE’S NEW NOVEL.—Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d. 


THE SPECTRE OF THE CAMERA. 


By JULIAN HAWTHORNE, Author of “A Dream and a Forgetting,” &c. 


‘‘We doubt whether Mr. Hawthorne has ever written a cleverer or more powerful story.”’—Scottish Leader. 


NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OF “LOVE THE DEBT.” 


PAS S1QON’S S$ & A YV CE, 
A New Serial Story by RICHARD ASHE KING, 


Author of “ The Wearing of the Green,” “A Drawn Game,” &c., 
Is begun in the JANUARY NUMBER of BELGRAVIA, and will be continued through the year. One Shilling Monthly. 














GRANT ALLEN’S NEW NOVEL.—3 vols. crown 8ro, at all Libraries, 


€é¢ 93 
THIS MORTAL COIL. By Grant Allen, Author of “In All Shades, 
“The Devil's Die,”’ &c. 
‘Many of the most striking successes in fiction have been made by the study of Nature’s failures. Dickens had several such. Russian fiction is full of them. 
The Hugh Massinger of Mr. Grant Al'en’s novel is a powerfully drawn figure of this kind...... The story is a good example of this writer’s art, and will hold the 
interest of every one who takes it up.’’—Scotsman. 


With a NEW PREFACE, 


HERR PAULUS: his Rise, his Greatness, and his Fall. By Walter 
BESANT, Author of “ All Sorts and Conditions of Men.”” Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d, 


“Herr Paulus’ is undoubtedly the best novel which Mr. Besant has written since ‘All Sorts and Conditions of Men.’...... It has plenty of life, humour, and 
interest.”’--Munchester Examiner. 


SONGS of ADIEU. By Lord Henry Somerset. Small 4to, Japanese 


parchment, 6s. [ Shortly, 


WISDOM, WIT, and PATHOS, selected from the Works of Ouida by F. 


SYDNEY MORRIS. Cheaper Edition, post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. 


KING or KNAVE? By R. E. Francillon. Cheaper Edition, crown 8vo, 


cloth extra, 3s. 6d. 














The DAGONET RECITER and READER: being Readings and Recita- 
tions in Prose and Verse, selected from his Own Works by GEORGE R. SIMS. Crown 8vo, portrait cover, ls. ; cloth, with Special Portrait, 13, 6). 
“ \ welcome addition to books of this class.”"—Pvblic Opinion, 


NEW BIOGRAPHIES AT EVERY LIBRARY. 
An IMPORTANT BIOGRAPHY.—2 vols. demy §vo, cloth extra, 24:.; and at all L braries. 


PERSONAL MEMOIRS of GENERAL P. H. SHERIDAN. With 


Portraits, Maps, and Fac-similes. 
“The narrative is throughout plain, straightforward, and manly......The style is calm and soldierly—never tedious and never inflated......The book is a solid 
contribution to the history of the period to which it relates.””—Scotsman. 
“ An adventurous and eventful career was that of General Sheridan, and the story of his life, told in his own words, cannot fail to be of groat in‘ere-t, and not 
a little historical value.”—Pictorial World, 











The STUART EXHIBITION, 


The LIFE and TIMES of PRINCE CHARLES STUART, commonly 


called the Young Pretender. From the State Papers and other Sources. By ALEX. C. EWALD, F.S.A. Cheaper Edition, with a Portrait, crown 8vo, clotn 
extra, 7s. 6d. 





WALTER BESANT and RICHARD JEFFERIES.—With Photozraph-Portrait, crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 


The EULOGY of RICHARD JEFFERIES. By Walter Besant. 


‘A beautiful and satisfying biographical record...... not less strong in discrimination than in sympathy...... We doubt whether this century has witnesse1 the 
publication of a true life story presenting such a combination of beauty and sadness...... A book as rich in pathos as it is in beauty.’”"—Manchester Examiner. 


NEW THEATRICAL MEMOIRS.—2 vols. demy 8vo, cloth extra, 24s, 


PLAYERS and PLAYWRIGHTS I HAVE KNOWN. By John Coleman. 


“ Mr, Coleman’s pages will be found equally attractive by the general reader, whether his proclivities are theatrical or not, for the style is as naturally vivacious 





a unlaboured as the subject-matter is interesting...... Playgoers will find Mr. Coleman a raconteur from whose fascination it will be difficult to escape.” —Liveryoo! 
08st, 





Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 63, 


THE FOL K-LORE O F PLANT S. 


By Rev. T. F. THISELTON DYER, M.A. 


London: CHATTO and WINDUS, Piccadilly, W. 
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BLACKIE AND SON’S EDUCATIONAL LIST. 


REALISTIC ELEMENTARY GEOGRAPHY. 
Taught by P cture and Plan. Embracing Direction, the Elements of Maps, 
Definitions, &e. The Pictorial Examples are derived chiefly from the Geo- 
graphical Features of England. By W. G. Baker, M.A, Cloth, ls. 9d. 

{Just published, 


PRACTICAL FRENCH GRAMMAR. With Exer- 
cises and Vorabulavy. By C.0.SonnTaG. Cloth, 2s. [Just published, 
“ Practical, well arranged, and thoroughly reliable. It seems to us just the 
thing for elementary school work.’—Schoolmaster, 


Dr. BURNS’ PRAXIS PRIMARIA. Progressive 
Exercises in Writing Latin, with Notes on Syntax, Idiomatic Differences, 
and Latin Style. Eighth Edition, cloth, 2s. Kry 3:, 6d, 

“Amongst the many similar works this ought to take a high place.”’— 

Educational Times. 


COMPENDIOUS ENGLISH GRAMMAR. With 
Exercizes. Cloth, 1s. 6d. 
‘ A clear, simple, sensible elementary grammar, adapted for the use of the 
higher forms,’”’—Journul of Education. 








HISTORY of the BRITISH EMPIRE. By Edgar 
SANDERSON, M.A.,, late Scholar of Clare Colleze, Cambridge, With I lustra- 
“A thoroughly good book, well designed, and faithfully executed.’’— 
Schoo'master. 
Medieval, and Modern, By EpGar Sanperson, M.A. With numerous 
Illustrat'ons and 8 Coloured Maps, cloth, 63. 6d. 
—Athenrum, 
An EPITOME of HISTORY, Ancient, Medieval, 
Translated, with Extensive Additions, by H. Trntinauast. Cloth, 7s. 6d. 
“In the excellence of its arrangement, as well as tie fullness and general 
TEXT-BOOKS OF SCIENCE. 
DESCHANEL’S NATURAL PHILOSOPHY. 
Edition, Revised throughout, medium 8vo, cloth, 1§s.; also in Parts, limp 
cloth, 4s. 6d. each. 
Part II.—WUeat. Part IV.—Sound and Light. 
“ Systematically arranged, clearly written, and admirably illustrated, it forms 
OUTLINES of NATURAL PHILOSOPHY: a Text- 
Book of Elementary Physics. By Professor EVERETT, Enlarged Edition, 
**A book of great merit; it possesses all the systematic arrangement and 
lucidity of the author’s former publications.” —Athenzum, 
By 
Professor Everett. Fourta Edit'on, Revised, cloth, 3s. 61. 
*"An unexceptionable work, both in the 
EARTH KNOWLEDGE: a Text-Book of Physio- 
graphy. By W. J. Harrison and H. R. WAKEFIELD. Part I., Elemeutary, 
“Carefully compiled, and the grouping of facts and the general arrangement 
will cause the volume to take a very useful place.’’—Schoo'master, 
HYDRUSLPATICS. By R. H. Pinkerton, B.A. (Oxon.) Cloth, 33. 6d. 
‘The fundamental units are thoroughly well explained, and, which is saying a 
p int of view, the book leaves nothing to be desired.”—Nuture, 
An ELEMENTARY TEXT-BOOK of PHYSIOLOGY. 
**A good system of arrangement and clear expressive exposition distinguish 
this book. The definitions of ternis are remarkably lucid and exact, a matter of 
diagrams are numerous and good.’’—Saturday Review, 
TEXT-BOOKS OF MATHEMATICS. 
and SCALES of NOTATION. By J. G. Kerr, M.A. Cloth, 2s, 614, 
** A well-arravged, clear, and useful little book.” —Atheneum, 
how to Use them. Enlarged Edition, to which is added Factors in the 
Examination Room. By Dr. W. T. Knigut. Cloth, 2s. [Just published, 
EUCLID’S ELEMENTS of GEOMETRY. With 
Notes, Example:, and Exercises. Arranged by A. K. Layne, M.A. Books 
Separately: Book I, 1s.; Book II., 6d.; Book IIT., 1s.; Book IV., 6a, 
“Carefully and skilfully prepared......will become a favourite with many 
ELEMENTARY TEXT-BOOK of TRIGO- 
NOMETRY. By R. H, Pixkerton, B A. (Oxon.) Cloth, 1s, 6d. 
remarkable for clearness and fullness, A valuable feature of the book is the 
abundance of practical examples,’’—Atheneum. 
TION and other EXAMS. Consisting of Six Sets of London Matriculation 
Papers in Mathematics, with full Solutions. By Dr. W. T. Knraur. Cloth, 23. 6d. 
serviceable to students.”—Academy. 
ENGLISH DICTIONARIES. 
LANGUAGE: Literary, Scientific, Etymological, and Pronouncing. Based 
on the New Edition of Ogilvie’s Imperial Dictionary. By CHarLES ANNAN- 
** The ‘Concise Dictionary ’ stands first—and by a long interval—among all the 
one-volume English Dictionaries hitherto published.”—Academy. 
mological, Pronouncing, and Explanatory. By JoHN Oaityie, LL.D. Illus- 
trated by 300 Engravinzs, roxburgh, 7s. 6d.; half-calf, 10s. 6d. 
moderate compiss.”—Spectator. 
Dr. OGILVIE’S SMALLER ENGLISH DIC. 
Cloth, red edges, 2s, 64. ; roxburgh, 3s. 6d. 
** We know no Dictionary so suited for school use as this.”—British Quarterly 
*,* BLACKIE AND SON'S EDUCATIONAL CATALOGUE POST-FREE ON 
APPLICATION, 


tions, Genealogical Tables, Map:, and Plans, cloth, 2s. 6d. 

OUTLINES of the WORLD’S HISTORY. Ancient, 

“ Surpasses for clearness and fulluess any summary we have elsewhere seen.” 

and Modern. Fur Students and General Reference. By Cart PLorrz. 
accuracy of its details, the work is almost unique,”—Times, 

Transiated aud Edited by Professor J. D. Everett, D.U.L., F.R.S, Ninth 
Part I.—Mechanics, Hydrostatics, &c. | Part I1I.—Electricity and Magnetism. 
a model work for a class in experimental physics.” — Saturday Revi w. 

cloth, 4s. [Just published, 
ELEMENTARY TEXT-BOOK of PHYSICS. 

matter and in the manner of its 
teaching.’’—Journal of Science. 

ls. 6d. ; Part II., Advanced, 2s, 

ELEMENTARY TEXT-BOOK of DYNAMICS and 
great deal, they are used consistently throughout. In fact, from a mathematical 

By J. M’'GreGor-RoBERTSON, M.A., M.B. Cloth, 4s. 
the highest importance in a work of this kin’, The woodcuts and explanatory 
ALGEBRA, up to and including PROGRESSIONS 
ALGEBRAIC FACTORS. How to Find them and 

** This book will prove invaluable to young students.’’—Schoo! Guardian, 

I. to 1V., complete in 1 vol., 2s. 6d. [Just published. 

teachers.”’—Salurday Review, 
** An excellent text-book, The exposition and demonstration of principles are 
MATHEMATICAL WRINKLES for MATRICULA- 
“The work is thoroughly done, and the result is a book likely to be very 
A CONCISE DICTIONARY of the ENGLISH 

paLk, M.A., LL.D. Cloth, 103. 6d.; half-morocco, 152. 

The STUDENT’S ENGLISH DICTIONARY: Ety- 
“This is the best Etymological Dictionary we have yet seen at all within 

TIONARY. Abridged by the Author from the ‘‘Student’s Dictionary.” 
Review. 

London: BLACKIE and SON, 49 and 50 Old Bailey. 





WARD AND DOWNEY’S NEW LIST, 
The STORY of THOMAS CARLYLE. By 


A. 8. ARNOLD. 6s. 
‘© A book of great interest, and a valuable contribution to the study of the life 
of a remarkable man.’’—John Bull. 


DUST and DIAMONDS. 


PURNELL 6s. 
“Tf there is any dust in this hook, it is literary gold dust.’’—Globe. 


The ORIGIN of PLUM-PUDDING, and 


other Fairy-Tales. By Frang Hvupson. With Illustrations by Gordon 
Browne. 5s. 
“An amusing book of fairy-storie:, with cvpital illustrations in colour.’ 
Standard. 
‘©The drawings are excessively comical.”’—Times. 


By Thomas 





anes 


THER NEW NOVELS. 


ONE FOR THE OTHER: 





Stories of French Life. 
By ESME STUART. 8 vols. [Next week, 
TOILERS OF BABYLON. 
By B. L. FARJEON. 3 vols, 


‘This deeply moving tale.’’—Morning Post, 


THE POWER OF THE HAND. 
By Mrs. NOTLEY, Aathor of “ Olive Varcoe,”’ &c. 3 vols. 


“Plenty of movement and excitement.”—Pi:torial World. 


MISS HILDRETH. 
By A. DE GRASSE STEVENS, Author of “Old Boston,” &. 3 vols, 


“A bright, crisp novel.””—Lady, “ Pleasant and refined,”—Pall Mall Gazette, 


PERIWINKLE: an Autobiography. 
By the AUTHOR of “ The WILD WARRINGTONS.” 3 vols. 


‘*Eminently readable.”—Atheneum, 


THREE NEW STORIES OF ADVENTURE. 
1. The CURSE of KOSHIU. By Hon. Lewis Wingfield. 5s. 
2. NIGEL FORTESCUE. By William Westall. 5s. 

3. The LAND of the HIBISCUS BLOSSOM. By Hume 


NISBET. 68. 


12 YORK STREET, COVENT GARDEN, LONDON. 


GEORGE PHILIP AND SON'S 
NEW BOOKS. 





Just published, 


THE UNKNOWN HORN OF AFRICA. 


AN EXPLORATION FROM BERBERA TO THE LEOPARD RIVER. 
By F. L. JAMES, M.A., Author of ‘‘ Wild Tribes of the Soudan.” 
With Additions by J. GODFREY THRUPP, M.R.C.S, 

The Map by W. D. James and Percy Aylmer ; the Narrative Illustrations by 
Rose Hake; and the Drawings of the Fauna by K. Kealeman, from 
Specimens chiefly collected by EK. Lort-Puillips. 

With Illustrations of Fauna, beautifully coloured by hand, price 28s 
With Illustrations of Fauna, uncoloured, price 21s, 

OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 

‘The narrative is of special interest at the present time...... Mr. James’s ex- 
pedition was one of unusual hazard; but it was completely successfal...... The 
entire get-up of the volume is highly creditable.’—Ti ies. 

** A book tu please every one, good to handle, entertaining to peruse, and delight- 
ful to look at.”—Whitchall Review, 

**A book done as books should be.”—Spectator, 


“The public owe Mr, James and his companions a distinct debt of gratitude.” 
Saturday Review. 


Royal 8vo, cloth, with Portrait and Map, price 16s, 
THE LETTERS AND JOURNALS OF 
EMIN PASCHA. 
Collected and Annotated by Dr. SCHWEINFURTH, Dr. RATZEL, 
Dr. G. HARTLAUB, and Dr. FELKIN, 
The only existing Record of his Life and Work in Central Africa. 


** This volume is a record of the highest tyre o! exploring work, Every page 
abounds with interest.””—Times. 


Just published, crown 8vo, 300 pp., cloth, prite 1s 6d. 


THE EDUCATIONAL ANNUAL, 
Compiled by EDWARD JOHNSON. 
* Designed to place within reach of the general public a concise summary of 


authentic information, drawn from o‘ticial and other reliab!e sources, relative to 
primary and secondary education.’’—=Daily Chronic’e, 


1889. 


GEORGE PHILIP and SON, 32 Fleet Street, London. 
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ELLIOT STOCK’S NEW BOOKS. 


EW NOVEL at ALL LIBRARIES. ‘ 
In crown Svo, hi ivenials bound in cloth, gilt lettered, 63., post-free. 


T Y U ra ryY ‘ J 
THROUGH the SHADOWS: a Test of the 
Truth. By Erskine Morr. 

‘An interesting and remarkable book ; the outcome of a most refined, reli- 
gious, and poe: ic ul mind. ”*—Spec tator, 

“ Must be comniended for its elevated and concentrated purpose.”—Atheneum. 

“The evidence of culture found in the book will reec ymmend it to many.’’— 
Morning Post. 

“ Written with constant fluency and an cecasional force of style.”—Scotsman. 
SECOND EDITION, tastefully printed, crown 8vo, handsomely bound, with g ilt 
Pape edges, and Illustrated, price 53., post-free. 

ITT 70a Po > ig ein 7 . 
NATURE’S FAIRY-LAND; or, Rambles by 
Woodland, Meadow, Stream, and Shore. By H. W. S. WorsLey-Benison, 
Fellow of ‘the Linnwan Society, Lecturer on Botany at Westminster Ho=pit: ul 
Medica! School. 

Cont The Journeyings of the Rain-Drops.—From Root to Flower. —Out 
among the G ».—Companions of the Corn.—A Half-Tide Pool.—On the Sands, 
—Siells and Sh ell-Builders.—Holly and Mistletoe.—!!0 Fishes Enjoy Life ?— 
The Nests of Fishes.—Architects of the Stream.—Among the Primroses.—Waves 
of the Se:.— Waves at thcir Work.—A Corner in the Garden.—Spiders Again.— 
Violets. —The Honse.Fly's Story.—A Woodiand Ramble.—Spider Society under 
Water.—The Procession of the F lowers, 

In crown 8vo, tastefully printed and elegantly bound, price 53. 6d., post-free. 


The WITCH in the GLASS, and other Poems. 


By Mrs. Pratt, Author of “ Child’s World Ballads,” “ A Voyage to the 
Fortunate Isles,” &e. 

“These poems reflect the moods of childhood with wonderful insight...... The 
most delicate of the pieces in this volume are in this manner. There are others 
which will endear the little volume to lovers of poetry in general, and to admirers 
of Mrs. Piatt in particular,”—Scotsman, 

Tastefully printed in demy 8vo, and bound in handsome cloth, 7:, 6d., post-free. 


ry ) Gh Al TORS 

The DRAMATIC WORKS 
ATHERSTONF, Author of “The Fall of Nineveh,” ‘‘ Israel in Egypt,” “ A 
Midsummer Day's Dream,” ** The Handwriting on the Wall,” &. Edited 
by his Daughter, Mary ELIZABETH ATHERSTONE, 

“Three striking plays...... The author was evidently a man of considerable 
talent.’—Western Morning News, 

“Tt is well these plays should be published, as they are distinctly worthy of 
preservation.”’—Leeds Mercury. 

“They are compact in construction, there is a continuous, progressive movement 
of incident, there are many exceedingly strong situations, and the writing is 
excellent thronghout.’’—Manckester Examiner. 

SECOND EDITION (with Descriptive Maps), in cloth, 53.; in calf, antique 
binding, extra thick paper, 12s. 6d. 

va 7 : @ 079 yy, 270 Pa 
CASSAR in KENT. By Rev. Francis T. Vine, 

Rector of Eastington, Gloucestershire, 


** Readers of this second edition will derive great assistance from the two maps 
now added.”’"—Saturday Review. 















Now ready, on Large Plate-Paper, 4to, handsomely bound in cloth, price 30s. 


LUDLOW TOWN and NEIGHBOUR- 


HOOD. By Ouiver Baker, Fellow of the Royal Society of Painter-Etchers 
(London), Member of the Royal Society of Artists (Birmingham), Member of 
the Dudley Gallery Arts Society (London). With about 70 Illustrations in 
Fac-simile, produced by the Typographic Etching Company of London, by their 
Photo-Relief Process, from Original Sketches by the Author. 

“Por Ludlow itself, and for the historic neighbourhood lying around it and 
within reach, the volume will doubtless attain the rank of the foremost work of 
reference existing.” —Bookseller. 

“To the architectural student visiting Ludlow, Mr. Baker’s pages are indis- 
vensatle; to the library of the art-lover, his book will be a welcome addition ; 
and as a model guide generally is well worthy of the occasion, nicely printed, and 
admirably produced.’ —Building News, 

Now ready, in crown 8vo, cloth, price 6s., post-free. 


PRACTICAL ELEMENTS of CONSTRUC- 


TION. A Reference Book for Enzineers and Builders, By Percy L, ADDISON, 
F.G.S., Assoc -M.Inst.C.E. Illustrated with Plates and Diagrams, 
“Will Le found useful to the young and comparatively inexperieuced engineer 
or survesor.”—Morning Post, 
* Helpfully illustrates the practice of construction by ingenious working out 
of well-chosen examp!es.”—Scotsman, 
Now ready, SECOND and REVISED EDITION, medium Svo, handsomely boun1 


in cloth, 6s., post-free, 
GUIDE TO 





TRINIDAD: an _ Illustrated 


Handbook for the Use of Tourists, Visitors, and Residents. By J. H. 
CoLLens, Corresponding Secretary of the Education Society of London. 

*‘ Written in a readable style, and in addition to its being a valuable guide to 
the island, will be found useful as a io of reference on its history, geology, 
natural histor y, and industries.”—Field, 

“ A well-arranged handbook,”—Cook’s Evcursionist. 


L ondon : ELLIOT STOCK, 62 Paternoster Row, E.C. 
{PE RCH STUDIES Including “ Excelsior” and ‘ ‘Hamlet’ 8 
Soliloquy.” With Portrait. Dedicated tv Sir Morell Mackenzie, By 
Epwin DaEw. One Shilling. 

TRICKS with CARDS, SLEIGHT of HAND, CONJURING, 
MAGIC, and MYSTERY. With Diagrams. By CHARLES GILBERT, One Shilling, 
“The directions are clear and simple, the illustrations useful.’’—Sat. Review. 

FIREWORKS and CHEMICAL SURPRISES. By Cuartes 
Gitperr. One Shilling. 

**Comprises directions for several pretty experiment:, qnite within the 
means and powers of every careful schoolboy.’’—Saturday Review. 


Dean and Son, Debr ‘ett’s Office, 160a Fleet Street, E C. 


LLEWELYN DAVIES BIRTHDAY-BOOK. 
HOUGHTS for EVERY DAY” 


A few copies now remain, cloth, 4s 6d ; French morocco, 53 6d. Postage, 
3d.—Can be had only of EDITORS, Southover House, Worthing. 








AGENCY for AMERICAN BOOKS. 


ae PUTNAM’S SONS, PUBLISHERS and BOOK- 

SELLERS, of 27 and 29 West 23rd Street, New York, and 27 KING 
WILLI AM STREET, STRAND, LONDON, desire to call the attention of the 
READING PUBLIC to the excellent facilities presented by their Branch House 
in Lonion for filling, on the most favourable terms, orders for their own 
STAND\RD PUBLICATIONS, and for ALL AMERICAN BOOKS and 
PERIODICALS,—CATALOGUES sent on application. 


of EDWIN 





CHAPMAN AND HALL’S NEW BOOKS. 


THE FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW 
FOR JANUARY. 
Edited by FRANK HARRIS. 


War. By General Viscount Wolseley. 

Tue Ei nics OF CannrBaLism. By H. 1. Johnston. 
Vicror Hueo: Toute ta Lyrre.—l. By A. C. Swioburne, 
PEN, PENCIL, AND POISON: A Stupy, yg Oscar Wilde. 
ELIZABETHAN AND VICTORIAN Poetry, By J. A. Symonds, 
THE SCIENTIFIC BASES OF Optimism. By W. H. Mallock. 
TIssen’s socta, Dramas. By Edmund Gosse. 

A Visir TO BoKHARA. By the Hon. George Curzon, M.P. 
THE Furvre OF AGNOSTICISM, pinta d Frederic Harrison. 


THROUGH the HEART of ASIA, OVER 


the PAMIR to INDIA. By Gasrtet Bonvanor. Translated 
from the French by C. B, Pirman, With 250 Illustrations by Albert Pépin. 
2 vols, royal 8vo, 32s, 
** Bright, picturesque, and interesting...... The volume..... 
tion to our knowledge of Central Asia.”—Spectator. 


LIFE ABOARD a BRITISH PRIVATEER 


in the TIME of QUEEN ANNE. Being the Journals of Captain Woods 
Rogers, Master Mariner. With Notes and Illustrations by Ropert C 
Lestiz. Large crown 8yo, 93. 
** We have found this plain, unvarnished tale, without a superfluous epithet or 
an idle phrase. infinitely more readable than pages of flatulent sensational 
romance,’—Daily News, 


ROUND ABOUT NEW ZEALAND. Being 


Notes from a Journal of Three Years’ Wandering in the Antipodes. By E. 
W. Payton. With 20 Illustrations by the Author. Large crown 8vo, 12s 
“ A wealth of practical information as to the social, commercial, and political 
life of this most beautiful of our Colonies...... Mr. Payton i is an ac :com plished artist, 
and his pencil has furnished several excellent illustrations of his work,’— 
Morning Post. 


HUNTING in HARD TIMES. A Collection 


of Illustrations iv Colours. By G. Bowers. Oblong 4to, 12s, 


WITH the CAMEL CORPS UP the NILE. 


By Count Gieicuen, Grenadier Guards, With numerous Sketches by the 
Author. Third Edition, large crown 8yvo, 9s. This day, 








-is a valna le contribu. 


L 


POWDER, SPUR, AND SPEAR: 
A Sporting Medley. 
By J. MORAY BROWN, Author of “ Shikar Sketches.” 


With Illustrations by G, D. Giles and Edgar Giberne from Sketches by the Author. 
Crown 8vo. [Neat week. 


At all Libraries, 


The STORY of HELEN DAVENANT. By 


Vioret Fane, Author of * Sophy,” “ Denzil Place,” &¢. 3 vols. 


CHAPMAN and HALL, Limited, London. 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY, 


LIMITED. 
Established in 1812 for the Circulation of the Newest and Best Books. 


TOWN SUBSCRIPTIONS, from ONE GUINEA per Annum. 


N.B.—Free Delivery of Books in all parts of London. Subscriptions 
from Two Guineas per Annom. 


COUNTRY SUBSCRIPTIONS, from TWO GUINEAS per Annum. 





BOOK SALE DEPARTMENT. 
The following Catalogues, published Monthly, will be sent gratis and post-free :— 
. RECENT POPULAR BOOKS, 
At greatly reduced prices. 
WORKS BY POPULAR AUTHORS, 
Half-bound in Sets or Separately. 
. BOOKS IN ORNAMENTAL BINDINGS, 
For PRESENTS, PRIZES, &c. 
Books shipped to all parts of the world at lowest rates. 


ot 


bo 


i) 


BOOKBINDING DEPARTMENT. 
Binding after any pattern or design carried out by the best workmen. 
Books bound in the shortest possible time. 
Specially strong leather for Libraries and Book Clubs. 


380 to 34 NEW OXFORD STREET; 
2 King Street, Cheapside; and 241 Brompton Road, S.W. 
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CLARENDON PRESS NEW 
NEW 


A’ NEW SOHOOL LATIN DICTIONARY. 
Just published, small 4to, cloth, 183. : 

A LATIN DICTIONARY for SCHOOLS. By Charlton T. 
LEwIs, Ph.D, Editor of Lewis and Short’s Latin Dictionary. ox 

*,* This is not an abridgment of the larger Work, but an independent Dictionary 
intended to include all that a student needs, after acquiring the elementsof grammar, 
for the interpretation of the Latin Authors commonly read in Schools. 

Just published, 2 vols. 8vo, 363. 

SCHOLIA GRAECA in HOMERI ILIADEM TOWN- 
LEYANA. Recensuit ErNESTUS Maass. 

SECOND EDITION, ENLARGED and REVISED. 
Just published, crown 8vo, cloth, 6:. 

SHAKESPEARE as a DRAMATIC ARTIST. A Popular 
Illustration of the Principles of Scientific Criticism. By Ricuarp G. 
Mouton, M.A., late Scholar of Christ’s College, Cambridge University 
(Extension) Lecturer in Literature. Second Edition, Enlarged and Revised. 

UNPUBLISHED LETTERS of DAVID HUME. 
Now ready, with a Fac-simile of Hame’s Handwriting, 8vo, cloth, 12s. 6d. 

LEITERS of DAVID HUME to WILLIAM STRAUAN. 
Now first Edited, with Autobiography, Notes, Index, &c., by G. BIRKBECK 
Hitt, D.C.L., Pembroke Co:lege, Editor of the Oxford Ejition of Boswell’s 
Life of Johnson. 

SECOND EDITION of Dean BRADLEY’S ‘‘ LECTURES on JOB.” 
Just ready, Second Edition, crown 8vo, cloth, 7s. 6d. f 

LECTURES on the BOOK of JOB. Delivered in West- 
minster Abbey by the Very Rev. GEORGE GRANVILLE BRADLEY, D.D., Dean of 
West minster. 

*,* Uniform with “ Lectures on Ecclesiastes.” 

“This scholarly and yet most effective and popular book......No one who takes 
up the volume is willing to lay it down till he gets to the end of it.’”’—Spectator. 

Just published. with 11 Maps, crown 8vo, 5s. 

A HISTORICAL GEOGRAPHY of the BRITISH 
COLONIES. By C. P. Lucas, BA., of Balliol College, Oxford, and the 
Co!ouial Office, London. - é 

*,* The Author's aim has been to givea description of the Colonies in subordination 
to their History, and as connected parts of a single Empive. The latest statistics have 
been given, and the book has been revised throughout by persons possessing special 
local knowledge of the several Colonies and Dependencies, 

By the SAME AUTHOR. 
Uniform with the above, crown 8vo, cloth, 4s. 6d. 

INTRODUCTION to a HISTORICAL GEOGRAPHY of 
the BRITISH COLONIES. By OC. P. Lucas, B.A. 

“ A short treatise on the motives and methods of colonisation in the ancient 
and modern world; it is carefully written and clearly arranged.” 

—English Historical Review. 
NEW WORK by Professor POLLOCK and Mr. R. 8S. WRIGHT. 
Just published, 8vo, cloth, 83. 6d. 

An ESSAY on POSSESSION in the COMMON LAW. 
Parts I. and IJ., by Frepericx Poutiock, M.A., LL.D, Professor of Juris- 
prudence, Oxford, and Professor of Common Law in the Inns of Court. Part 
III., by Rk. 8. Wriaat, B.C.L. of the Inner Temple, Barrister-at-Law. Part 
I., Introduction. Part II., Of Possession Generally. Part II{., Possession 
and Trespass in Relation to the Law of Theft. 

*,* “ Itisa composite, nol a joint work...... We have been content to divide the Work 
as it now stands, and each of us is alone answerable jor that which is ascribed to 
him on the title-page...... Our purpose has been to show that a fairly consistent body 
of principles is contained in the English authorities, not to exhibit all the applica- 
tions of those principles, nor to enter on the comparison of the Common Laws with 
any other system.””—From the PREFACE, 


BOOKS FOR THE CAMBRIDGE LOCAL 


EXAMINATIONS, 1889. 
CHSAR.—The GALLIC WAR (for; GOETHE'S 


Schools). With Notes and Maps. By CHARLES 
EK. Moperty, MA, late Assistant-Master at 
Rugby School. Second Edition, 43, 6d. 

Books I. and II., separately, 2s. 


IPHIGENIE AUF 


TAURIS: a Dram?, With a Critical Introduction 


Professor of German in King’s College, London, 
Editor of the Clarendon Press Series of Germin 


AND STANDARD BOOKS. 


BOOKS. 


NEW EDITION OF PRT TRANSLATION of PLATO’s 
“RE au.” 
Just published, medium 8vo, cloth, 12s. 6d.; half-roan, gilt top, 14s, 


PLATO.—The REPUBLIC. Translated into English, with 
an Analysis and Introduction by B. Jowert, M.4., Master of Balliol College 
Regius Professor of Greek, Oxford. Third Edition, R-vised and Corrected 
thronghout. 

*,* The Additions ani Alterations, both in the Introduction and in the Text of 
this Edition, affect at least a third of the Work. 
By the SAME AUTHOR. 
Medium 8vo, cloth, £3 10s. 


PLATO.—The DIALOGUES. Translated into English, 


with Analyses and Introductions, by B. Jowett, M.A. A New Edition in 5 vols, 
Vols. I. and II., demy 8vo, cloth, 21s. 
ARISTOTLE.—The POLITICS. Translated into English, 


by B. Jowe1T, M.A., with Introduction, Marginal Analysis, Essays, Notes 
and Indices, : 
2 vols, demy 8vo, cloth, 32s. 


THUCYDIDES.—Translated into English, by B. Jowett, 
M.A., with Introduction, Marginal Analysis, Notes, and Indices, 
COMPLETION of Mr. MONRO’S SCHOOL EDITION of HOMER’S “ILIAD.” 
Just published, extra feap. 8vo, cloth, 6s. 


HOMER.—ILIAD. Books XIII.—XXIV. (For Schools.) 


With an Introduction, a brief Homeric Grammar, and Note:. By D. B. Monro, 
-A., Provost of Oriel College, Oxford, Author of a “‘Grammar of the 


Homeric Dialect.” 
By the SAME AUTHOR, 
Second Edition, Revised and Corrected, extra fcap, 8vo, cloth 6s. 


HOMER.—ILIAD. Books I.—XII. (For Schools.) With 
an Introdaction, a brief Homeric Grammir, and Notes. By D. B Monro, 
M.A., Provost of Oriel College, Oxford. Book I., separately, 22. 

Ps ig supersede, as it deserves to supersede, all its predecessors,’”’—St. James’s 

azette, 
Jast published, crown 8vo, cloth, price 103. 64. 


CHAUCER: the MINOR POEMS. Edited by the Rev. 
Wa ter W. Sxeat, Litt.D., Professor of Anglo-Saxon, Cambridge, Editor of 
** Piers the Plowman,” Chaucer: “ Prioresses Tale,” &2., ‘* Princip'es of 
English Etymology,’’ &c. 

*.* Though five centuries have elapsed since the death of Chaucer, this is le first 
serous attempt to present to readers a complete edition of his genuine Minor Poems, 
with the necessary critical apparatus, and a suficient quantity of illustration in the 
form of Notes, Glossary, and Index. 


NEW EDITION OF PROFESSOR CLERK MAXWELL’S “ ELEMENTARY 
ELECTRICITY.” 
Just realy, Second Edition, 8vo, cloth, 73. 61. 
|An ELEMENTARY TREATISE on ELECTRICITY. By 
J. CLERK MAXWELL, M.A, F.R.S., late Professor of Experimental Physics, 
Cambridge. Edited by W. Garnett, M.A, Principal of the Durham College 
of Sciencs, Newcastle-on-Tyne. Second Edition, Revised. 
SECOND EDITION of Canon BRIGHT’S “EARLY ENGLISH CHURCH 
HISTORY.” 
Just published, Second Euition, 8vo, cloth, 12s. 
CHAPTERS of EARLY ENGLISH CHURCH HISTORY. 
By W. Bricut, D.D., Canon of Christ Church, and Regius Professor of 
Keclesiastical History, Oxford, Second Edition, Revised and Corrected. 


SCIENTIFIC WORKS. 


| Just published, 449, cloth, £1 10s, 
| FOSSILS of the BRITISH ISLANDS, 
Stratigraphicullyarranged. Part I. PALAZOZOIC, 
Cam»rian and Silurian Species. By Robert 
ae 





COMPLETION of PROFESSOR PRESTWICH'S 


GEOLO% 





“Stands high amongst the best classics we have 
met.”—Saturday Review. 


LIVY.—BOOK XXII. With Introduc- 
tion and Notes, by, M. T, TatHam, M.A., Balliol 
College, Oxford. 2s.6d. 

“A thoroughly good school book.”’—Saturday 

Review. 

“ Contains a vast quantity of good work......We can 
heartily recommend it.”—Journal of Education. 


ASCHYLUS.—PROMETHEUS 
BOUND (for Schools). With Introdnction and 
Notes, by A. O. Prickarp, M.A., Fellow of New 
College. Second Edition, 2s. 

NEW EDITION of MERRY’S SCHOOL 
ODYSSEY. I.-XII. 


POLI 
| ELEMENTARY 


HOMER —ODYSSEY. BOOKS I.-XII. | 


Edited, with Notes, Introduction, and Synopsis of 


Homeric Forms, by W. W. Merry, D.D., Editor | 


of “ Aristophanes.” Fortieth Thousand, 5:. 
(BOOK X., PRESCRIBED.) 
*,* “Mr. Merry’s editions have revolutionised the 
study of Homer throughout the country.’—Oxford 
Magazine. 


The ELEMENTS of DEDUCTIVE 
LOGIC, for Junior Students in the Universities, 
By T. Fowter, D.D., Professor of Logic, Oxford. 
Ninth Edition, with Examples, 3s. 6d. 


SHAKESPEARE.—TEMPEST. Edited 
by W. Atpis Wrieut, D.C.L., Fellow and Bursar 
of Trinity College, Cambridge. Stiff covers, 1s 6d. 

**We have often expressed an opinion that this 
edition is simply without a rival. None even comes 
second to it.”’— Westminster Review. 


Classics. Third Edition, Revised, 33. 
“Dr. Buchheim, by his excellent editions of the 


and No'e:. Edited by ©. A. Bucnurin, Ph.D., | ETHERIDGE, F.R 
| 


| German classics, has done far more than any other 


man to forward the study of German in England and 

America.’—Wistminster Review, 

UNIFORM with Mr. RALEIGH’S * ELEMENTARY 
TICS.” 


Ss. 
POLITICAL 
ECONOMY. By Epwin Cannay, M.A., Balliol 
College, Oxford. Stiff covers, 1-. 

**Mr, Cannan displays a complete mastary of the 
essential elemnts of his subject.’—Pal Mall Gazette. 


EUCLID REVISED. Containing the 


Essentials of the Elements of Piane Geom-try as | 


With 


given by Euclid in his First Six Books. 
xercises, 


numerous additional Propositions and E 

By R. C. J. Nixon, M.A. Crown 8vo. 
Sold separately as follows:—Book I., 1s. ; Books I. 
and II., 1s. 64.; Books J.-LV., 3s.; Books V- and VL., 33. 
“The proofs are characterised by clearness and 





brevity......We heartily commend the book to the | 


attention of schoolmasters.’’—Journal of Education. 
A NEW CLASS-BOOK of CHEMISTRY. 
A CLASS-BOOK of ELEMENTARY 


CHEMISTRY. By W. W. Fisuer, M.A., F.C.S., | 
Demonstrator of Chemistry, late Fellow of Corpus 


Christi College, Oxford. Crown Svo, 4:. 61. 


*,* The Author has followed the syllabus of the Oxford 
Local Examinations for Senior Candidates and the 
Svamination of Women, which is similar to that of the 


Preliminary Examnation in the School of Natural 
Science and for Medicine at Oxford. 
“The bouk is of sterling value, and will be welc»med 


by the teacher of elementary chemistry as a guide 
to his students which he will have pleasure and full 


| confidencs in placing in their hands.”—Nature. 


With Map; and [Unustriatiors, royal 8vo, 2 vols. 


GEOLOGY: CHEMICAL, PHYSICAL, 
and STRATIGRAPHIUAL. By J. Prestwicu, 
M.A., F.R.S., Professor of Geolozy, Oxford. 
Royal 8vo, cloth. Vol. I. Chemical and Physical. 
25s. Vol. II. Chemical, Physicu, and Strati- 
graphical, with Geological Map of Europe. 36s. 

‘Stands out from the long range of modern 
treatise:.’’—Academy. 

The Geological Map of Europe separately on roller, 53. 
| THIRD EDITION, extra feap. 8vo, cloth, 8s. 6d. 

| CHEMISTRY for STUDENTS. By 


A. W. Writuiamsoy, Phil. Dic., F.R.S. 
‘© A truly philosophic handbook.’’—Iron. 


FOURTH EDITION, crown 8v9, cloth, 10s. 61. 


EXERCISES in PRACTICAL 
CHEMISTRY. Vol. I., Eleme:tary Exercises. 
By A.G. Vernon Harcourt, M.A., F.&.S., and 
H. G, Mapan, M.A. Revised and Enlarged by H. 

| G. Mapan, M.A. 

| ‘One of the most usefal books on practical 

chemistry that has ever been written, and we can 

| most heartily rezcommend it.’—Journal of Education. 
** A capital handvook.”—Spectator, 


Crown 8vo, cloth, 2s. 61. 
GEOGRAPHY for SCHOOLS. By 
ALFRED HUGHES, M.A,, late Scholar of Corpus 
Christi College, Oxford; Assistant-Master at 
Manchester Grammar School. 
Pa J. PRACTICAL GEOGRAPHY. With 
jugrams. 
“The pupil is shown the power aud pleasure of 
| knowledge as well as the simplest way to its acquisi- 
| tion.’”’*—Pall Mall Gazette. 2 
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